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CIVILIZATION 


CHAPTER I. 

J c stini a \ T had soon the happiness of 
witnessing his chief plans in a pro¬ 
gressive state. He had accomplished 
their commencement with less diffi¬ 
culty than he had apprehended; and 
by that judgment and penetration, 
which gave him a clear insight into 
the dispositions of those with whom he 
had to act, he had overcome all obsta¬ 
cles, and even induced "Mr. Uainsworth, 
in some instances, to abet his schemes. 

His success was not the result of 
llattery or hypocrisy, nor of the do¬ 
minion over the weaknesses of others, 
but of a simple statement of the actual 
case, and a lively representation of it, 
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in its real colours, so striking to the 
hearts and understandings of men, that 
no one who even wished to maintain 
the appearance of character, could op¬ 
pose what he projected. By every man 
of sense and worth, he was acknow¬ 
ledged to be an acquisition of inesti¬ 
mable value to their neighbourhood. 
Mr. llainsworth allowed that he was 
a clever young man, but, in his own 
words, rather too much of a parson 
for him. 

Among the poor, Justinian was at 
first extremely unpopular. All that he 
was endeavouring to do for them, only 
irritated and offended them. They 
had readied that depth of degradation, 
which rendered them averse to rising 
from it, and he incurred their warmest 
disapprobation for having already suc¬ 
ceeded in suppressing several public 
houses, in which it was easy to find 
such disorderly parties as affoided a 
plea for indicting them. Nor did Jus¬ 
tinian intend to relinquish this species 



of persecution till he had reduced their 
number to a simple unit, which should 
be under such restrictions as to deprive 
it of the means of proving injurious. 

These measures, his frequent visits 
to their cottages, bis questions, his ad¬ 
vice, and the regret he expressed at 
the scenes that he witnessed, made 
him extremely obnoxious to the worst 
portion of his parishioners; but when 
they found that lie was not to be re¬ 
buffed, that he never inquired into a 
grievance without seeking to redress it, 
that he never learnt their wants with¬ 
out endeavouring to relieve them, and 
never offered advice that was not for 
their own advantage, they began to 
soften towards him, and question whe¬ 
ther it was not the best policy to do 
as he recommended them. They could 
not long be insensible to the friendliness 
of his manner, and the ardent solici¬ 
tude with which he urged every thing 
for their good. Of himself, or of his 
accommodations, he had yet had scarce- 
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ly time to think ; when he cou /ddetach 
an idea from the momentous concerns 
of others, which depended so much 
upon him, he reflected with great pain 
on his brother’s neglect of him. Not 
a single line, nor any intelligence 
whatever, had he gained respecting 
him since their last interview under 
such agitating circumstances. From 
Mr. Delaval Justinian had heard twice 
during the three months which he had 
now been at his living. 

Many particulars of the narrative, 
already before the reader, were recapi¬ 
tulated in Mr. Delaval's letters—but of 
events subsequent to the recognition 
of the brothers he made no mention. 
He merely observed,. that Lady St. 
Maurice still lingered in a state the 
most deplorable. The remembrance 
of his brother never recurred to the 
thoughts of Justinian, but with 
feelings of the liveliest affection, and 
with keen regret at being deprived of 
all intercourse with one, who, inde- 
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pendent of the tie that allied them, 
was rendered so interesting by the 
intimacy that had existed between 
them. A religious mind is peculiarly 
susceptible of tender impressions, and 
all that it resigns of the vehemence of 
passion, is indemnified to it by the 
strength of its affections. 

Of his future residence, J ustinian had 
now to form a plan for an examination ; 
the. parsonage house proved so com¬ 
pletely dilapidated, that the only mode 
of rendering it habitable w as to rebuild 
it anew; this Justinian did not re¬ 
gret, as he could now fix on a spot 
more in conformity to his taste, for 
the erection of the new dwelling, and 
design a more convenient abode. He 
placed it so as to command a view of 
the extensive prospect which had be¬ 
fore been entirely obstructed by the 
walls of the Church; and here was 
commenced such an humble though 
comfortable habitation, as could afford 
all the advantages of a genteel resi- 
b 3 
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dence without splendour. Till it should 
be ready for his reception, he was con¬ 
tent to remain at the clerk’s cottage, 
and even contemplated passing the 
winter there without dissatisfaction; 
but summer had not yet expired. 

He had hitherto declined all invita¬ 
tions alike, and had therefore avoided 
any appearance of rudeness in not 
availing himself of Mr. Rainsworth’s 
proffered attentions; with him Justi¬ 
nian could not form a visiting acquaint* 
ance, and therefore regretted the dis¬ 
position to solicit his company, which 
Mr. R. had evinced. To communicate 
with him, as duty prompted, Justinian 
was truly desirous, and hoped to do so 
at some future opportunity. His ab¬ 
horrence of Mr. Rainsworth’s guilty 
life could not admit of increase, or it 
would have been augmented by the 
sight of those interesting members of 
his family, whom he had exiled from 
their home. 

Since Justinian had performed the 
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duty of the Church, Miss Rainsworth, 
her companion, her sister and brothers 
during the holydays, regularly attended 
the evening service; at that hour, none 
of the inmates of Mr. Rainsworth’s 
house ever appeared, though they 
sometimes were all seen occupying 
the family pew in the morning—Miss 
Rainsworth, on that account, went in 
the afternoon, and sat in a remote seat, 
feeling that she was banished from that, 
for ages resorted to by a long train of 
worthy ancestois. Iler residence was 
too distant from the Church to permit 
of her walking to it more than once 
a day. Miss Rainsworth’s appearance 
was remarkable only for an air of per¬ 
fect gentility, which denoted a person 
of distinction, though her dress was 
simple and in moderate compliance 
with the fashion of the day ; being as 
far removed from rusticity and negli¬ 
gence, as from show and splendour. 
So unobtrusive was her manner, so 
little conscious did she appear of at- 
JB4 
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tracting attention, that she never lost 
that ease which springs from a persua¬ 
sion that we excite no observation, and 
from a mind occupied by other objects 
than self. 

Mr. Rains worth sometimes visited 
his daughter, but not often, for no 
sympathy existed between them, and 
when they met, all was constraint on 
her side, and hypocrisy on his. Until 
the age of fourteen, she had reaped al! 
the invaluable advantages afforded by 
an exemplary, wise, and pious mother, 
whose sufferings she had witnessed 
with a keen susceptibility of their 
cause. At their termination, sire found 
herself prematurely called on to act 
with the propriety and decision of a 
woman of sense : no person of her age 
was ever better calculated to demon¬ 
strate the precocity that may be pro¬ 
duced by a judicious education, and 
the early culture of devout principles. 
She beheld a menial servant elevated 
to her mother's situation in every thing 
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but name, and she firmly declared her 
resolution of submitting to servitude 
or beggary rather than to such autho¬ 
rity, and prepared with her little sister, 
then only one year old, to accompany 
a worthy housekeeper, who had served 
her mother, and who was a woman of 
superior manners and education, from 
the degraded dwelling of her forefa- 
thers. Under those circumstances, 
AJi. llainsworth had thought it most 
expedient to appropriate a distant te¬ 
nement to the accommodation of his 
daughters and their two brothers. 
There, on a very limited income, arising 
partly from a mean allowance from 
Mr. Rainsworth, and an annuity of fifty 
pounds each to his daughters left them 
by an uncle, they continued to reside. 
The expenses attendant on the public 
education of his sons, Air. Rainsworth 
defrayed, but gave them little besides, 
as they chose, both through their sisters 
persuasion and from their own inclina¬ 
tions, to spend the holydays with her; 

B 5 
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and while he accused them all of acting 
independently of him, he made it a 
pretext for denying them every thing 
that was not absolutely indispensable; 
while all his favours were bestowed on 
his younger offspring. 

The tuition of her sister had been 
Miss Rainsworth’s chief employment 
since the child had been capable of 
instruction ; but various other lau¬ 
dable pursuits divided her time; nor 
were lighter accomplishments wholly 
despised. Neither was she entirely 
secluded from society. Her mother’s 
early friends, many of whom were 
neighbours, proffered the protection of 
which she was debarred, and thus af¬ 
forded her the opportunity of going 
into company. Their pressing invita¬ 
tions she sometimes accepted, butliome 
was the resting spot in which she 
most delighted. 

She felt vividly the advantages of 
her own internal resources, and that 
they far outweighed any gratification 
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she could derive from general society. 
Of a reflective habit, and holy frame of 
mind, she saw good in every thing, 
and reaped good from every thing that 
she saw, and therefore could not be 
permanently unhappy, though in a 
situation peculiarly painful. Within 
the walls of her own elegant cottage, 
rendered so by her taste and industry, 
she forgot every painful impression, 
and was cheerful, animated, and happy, 
without any of those resources, con¬ 
sidered by many of her sex as essential 
to enjoyment. She heard of the revo¬ 
lution that was proceeding in the vil¬ 
lage with lively interest; it bore testi¬ 
mony to the character of the promoter, 
which increased the pure and genuine 
satisfaction with which she listened to 
his precepts, and j ustified the approba¬ 
tion he could not fail to inspire.—Jus¬ 
tinian had often witnessed her deep 
attention to his theme; but a corres¬ 
ponding return to his respectful salu¬ 
tation, when he met her, was the only 
b 6 
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token of recognition that had yet pass¬ 
ed between them. He had soon an 
opportunity of further observing her, 
as she was among the number of 
those ladies who had offered their 
services to attend in turn to the 
newly-instituted school. Being yet in 
its infancy, it required extraordinary 
attention, and though a person trained 
for the purpose had been procured to 
superintend it, Justinian found his own 
presence necessary for some time every 
day. On those occasions he had the 
pleasure of con versing with Miss Rains- 
worth, when it was her turn to appear 
there—but their conversation was con¬ 
fined to the subject that engaged their 
mutual attention. Herself a novice in 
the duty she was to perform, she with 
simplicity solicited and received the 
instruction necessary to qualify her to 
become active, and improved on the 
hints given her with judgment that 
evinced how thoroughly she under¬ 
stood the object desired, and how much 
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!shc had it at heart.—Her elderly friend, 
Mrs. Selwyn, and her little sister, al¬ 
ways accompanied her ; the latter she 
was desirous of initiating into such 
scenes as would increase the right bias 
of her mind. Justinian was extremely 
pleased with Miss Rainsworth's un¬ 
affected manners, and the sentiments 
which she betrayed, without any de¬ 
sign, presenting samples of a mind con¬ 
sistently formed of similar materials. 
There was no desire to shine, no 
apparent consciousness of any capa¬ 
city of shining; but she could not 
speak on such themes as were the im¬ 
mediate sources of their conversation, 
without demonstrating the correctness 
of her opinions. She was neither eager 
to speak, nor slow to reply ; but main¬ 
tained that happy balance between 
formal reserve, and flippant familiarity, 
which led those who addressed her to 
feel at their ease, though it never al¬ 
lowed them to be presumptuous. Jus¬ 
tinian often observed some of the 
ladies much incommoded and fatigued 
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by the heat, and other inconveniences, 
which they were subject to in their 
attendance at the school, when they 
would curtail their duty, and throw 
themselves into the carriage thatawaited 
them, and seem to he expiring with 
exhaustion.—But Miss Rainsworth, 
though certainly not enduring less, as 
her complexion sometimes betrayed, 
never complained, nor could he per¬ 
suaded to relinquish any part of a task, 
which she considered so essential.— 
When they had frequently met, and 
the distance of first acquaintance had 
in some measure worn off, she confessed 
to Justinian how deeply she had often 
regretted the late deplorable state of 
the village, which had prevented her 
friend Mrs. Selwyn, and herself, from 
being of any use to the cottagers. 
They had, at one time, attempted it, 
and ventured to visit some few; hut 
their interference was so ill received, 
and they were shocked by such scenes 
•if disorder, that they retired in horror, 
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and with great reluctance relinquished 
their design.—Miss Rainsworth ex¬ 
pressed a hope, that they might now 
shortly be allowed to prove service¬ 
able ; and begged Mr. Lansdownc 
would call upon them whenever a case 
occurred in which they could be of use. 

This simple expression of her real 
wishes, was made without an idea of 
its entitling her to praise, nor did it; 
she desired merely to fulfil a common 
duty. A few days after, J ustinian dis¬ 
covered a family, consisting of a widow 
and seven children, in circumstances 
that opened a fair field for the exer¬ 
cise of Miss Rains worth’s philanthropy; 
and he ventured to present himself at 
the door of her cottage, to make the 
appeal she had requested. She was 
above prudery, and there was a sanc¬ 
tion in the presence of Mrs. Selwyn, 
which allowed her to receive those 
whom she respected, though not of her 
own sex; but under any circumstances, 
Mr. Lansdownc, both in his clerical 
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and personal character, was entitled to 
admittance, and a visit from him must 
be considered as a most welcome at¬ 
tention. Miss Rainsworth received 
him with great courtesy and a warm 
spirit of hospitality, nor did he depart 
till he had once more enjoyed that 
species of colloquial intercourse so per¬ 
fectly in unison with his taste. There 
were few rational themes on which he 
was not competent to enlarge, and he 
found that Miss Rainsworth could 
meet him on most of them; nor was 
she less interested when she could only 
join by an assent or interrogation in 
the subject; for she was more eager to 
be instructed, than to display what she 
knew, though Justinian preferred an 
equal division of the dialogue. We 
would not imply that he pertinaciously 
avoided conversing on the grand theme 
that was ever uppermost in his thoughts, 
he would have found it impossible al¬ 
ways to suppress what so naturally 
and inevitably betrayed itself, though 
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he never introduced it when it could 
he lightly received. Who can forbear 
.sometimes speaking of what is dearest 
to them ? Who will not seize with avi¬ 
dity, or ingeniously contrive an oppor¬ 
tunity for discoursing of those they 
love, or of their deepest interest? What 
affectionate child can resist speaking 
with delight of a venerated parent? 
What fond parent does not derive the 
purest pleasure from talking of the 
child he loves? What friend but re¬ 
joices in lauding the admired object of 
his esteem? Iiow then is \t possible, even 
if it were necessary, to keep forever out 
of sight, buried in neglectful silence, 
concealed in frigid taciturnity, that 
glorious subject in which sold, heart, 
and mind, are all involved? 

Justinian often discovered his high 
commission, even unwarily; but he 
studied neither to conceal nor to dis¬ 
play it, on ordinary occasions. He 
could converse with animation and 
pleasure on subjects of subordinate 
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interest. Science, the arts, polite lite¬ 
rature, the passing times, could engage 
his temporary attention, and he comd 
join in innocent mirth, excited by- 
vivacity and humour, but always so 
tempered, as to render respect insepa¬ 
rable from every impression that he 
produced. 
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CHAPTER II. 

From the period of Justinian's first 
visit to Miss Rainsworth’s cottage, he 
was occasionally admitted there, and 
always retired better satisfied with its 
inmates. Mrs. Selwyn’s deportment 
was mild and pleasing; she possessed 
a good natural understanding, and an 
excellent heart; she was humble with¬ 
out being abject, and in no way dis¬ 
graced the superior line of life in which 
she now appeared. The little Ellen 
was an interesting intelligent child. 
Justinian was fond of female society, 
and lie had thus been induced to go 
first into company, and he now thought 
it would be proper to pay his respects 
to those families who had proffered 
him attention, and he waited on them 
all, with the exception of Mr. Rains- 
Avorth. But Lansdowne was still slow 
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to accept the invitations that were 
pressed on him, and evaded them in 
many instances. lie soon discovered 
which were the houses it would he 
agreeable to him to frequent; and their 
inmates as speedily penetrated his taste 
and inclinations, and knew that he 
would never be prevailed on to join a 
crowded, noisy, intemperate party; 
who, after devoting hours to the ex¬ 
cesses of the tabic, would betray its 
inflammatory effects in boisterous re¬ 
velry and extravagant folly ; infring¬ 
ing on the coming day, until it was 
no day to them, but was consumed in 
feverish slumbers. Those who desired 
to enjoy Justinian’s company, or even 
to obtain it, found that they must ask 
him with a select few or alone, nor 
attempt to interfere with any of the 
plans which he strictly adhered to. 
On those terms he w r as happy to visit 
some of his neighbours from time to 
time, and by degrees he formed such 
friendships and intimacies with the 
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congenial few, as were likely to last 
for ever. But his counsel, his attend¬ 
ance, his solicitude, might be com¬ 
manded by all who were in dis¬ 
tress. He was fully convinced, that 
austerity, or that species of severity 
by which some persons imagine they 
prove their superior sanctity, was in 
the highest degree injudicious, and 
tended above all things to place an 
insuperable bar between really reli¬ 
gious persons, and those who would 
be religious if not positively frightened 
from it, by the austere reserve and 
rigid demeanour of many very excel¬ 
lent., but ill-judging, individuals. A 
gloomy religionist is a libel upon piety! 
a melancholy wretched aspect, Avith a 
sighing, groaning, despairing bosom, 
bespeaks any thing but a sincere Chris¬ 
tian. If there be faith, there must be 
hope, and unless they are resolved to 
continue sinners, rejecting the grace 
promised to the sincere penitent, Avhy 
should they be miserable? One such 
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unfortunate person does more harm to 
real religion, than an hundred open 
enemies. They erect themselves into 
a beacon to warn observers against 
entering the track, which will natu¬ 
rally be supposed to lead to a similar 
end. The melancholy state of the 
individual is pronounced to be the 
consequence of religion, which is reviled 
through him as the source of affliction ; 
nor is it easy to persuade unexperienced 
persons, that comfort, content, and 
cheerfulness, arc the natural produc¬ 
tions of Christian devotion, when they 
behold such a living instance of the 
contrary. Could they look into the 
mind of the self-devoted pietist, they 
would probably find it habitually de¬ 
pressed from some physical cause,— 
which, had it not operated thus, would 
probably have been displayed in appre¬ 
hensions of some imaginary calami¬ 
ty, or a general distaste of life, and 
in causeless misanthropy. All these 
effects alike proceed from an unhealthy 
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state of mind, and are particularly to 
be deplored when they oppose the 
great interest of religion. 

To commence an endeavour to allure 
youthful persons to the path of devo¬ 
tion by telling them, in the first place, 
that they must give up dancing; or 
to assure elderly persons, that they 
must remain far from the path which 
they ought to pursue while they con¬ 
tinue the practice of playing cards, 
even for a trifle, is at once to conjure 
up two most formidable obstacles out 
of the most insignificant causes. Per¬ 
mit but a moderate indulgence to the 
former, and impose but necessary re¬ 
strictions on the latter, and these in¬ 
dividuals will cheerfully, and perhaps 
ardently, enter into the cause you are 
pleading, while they might reject it 
altogether on the interdiction of their 
favourite pastimes; before they are sen¬ 
sible of the value of what is offered to 
them in exchange. Like the Indian,who 
" dl resist every 7 attempt at his com er- 
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sion, while the first stipulation is the i., 
stant destruction of his long-worshiped 
idol, or his deified snake; but tell him 
he may keep them, if he will but pro¬ 
mise not to worship them, and the 
strongest objection is removed; he 
will embrace your opinions, which by 
degrees render bin) totally indifferent 
to the objects once so valued, and he 
voluntarily resigns them : but to begin 
by violently opposing a rooted preju¬ 
dice, is to commence where we can 
only hope to finish. 

Justinian hated cards, and to resort 
to them, when more than trifling sums 
were hazarded, he thought a flagrant 
crime in any one, but he considered 
them a very admissible recreation for 
the aged, when moderation and tem¬ 
per were preserved. Dancing he be¬ 
lieved might be enjoyed with perfect 
innocence; though that, like every 
thing else, must be judged of by the 
heart and mind with which we par¬ 
take of it. 
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A depraved heart, and vicious eye, 
meets evil everywhere, while a pure 
heart and virtuous eye, perceives no 
guile, and wonders even at the sugges¬ 
tion, for which it can sec no grounds. 

It will readily be allowed, that some 
relaxation is indispensable and salu¬ 
tary to the mind, and if these amuse¬ 
ments were abolished, others similar in 
effect, if not in nature, must be substi¬ 
tuted. Nothing can be half so delight¬ 
ful, so really entertaining, as the col¬ 
loquial intercourse of a certain set of 
persons suited to each other, but this 
is confined to the gifted few; the dis¬ 
course of the many would necessa¬ 
rily be reduced to the transactions of 
the neighbourhood, and other trifling 
themes, rather subversive than pro¬ 
ductive of Christian charity, and they 
had much better be harmlessly amusing 
themselves with the semblance of an 
occupation. 

Justinian had debated these subjects 
in his mind, where prejudice held no 
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sway, and his opinions were the result 
of the observations lie had made in 
numerous parties of various descrip¬ 
tions, which he had had opportunities of 
frequenting when in London. He had 
sometimes been admitted to assemblies 
where those amusements were pertina¬ 
ciously avoided, and a higher cast 
of intercourse professedly maintained; 
such as among half a dozen persons 
might have been very possible and 
very charming; but when attempted 
amongst a variety of characters, it 
soon became evident, that it was in 
profession alone they differed essen¬ 
tially from those they might condemn. 
The same ideas, the same feelings were 
excited, though the same occupations 
did not engage them. A spiritual 
phrase would sometimes make its un¬ 
expected appearance in the midst of 
a gay discussion, and a little startled 
the car unused to meet it in such 
company, where it seemed like a ce¬ 
lestial being rudely dragged in to as- 
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sociate with earthly creatures, and in¬ 
sulted by a communion w’itli such an 
heterogeneous medley. Justinian had 
also observed the hilarity of the com¬ 
pany suddenly brought to a climax 
by the singing of psalms and hymns; 
which, as a devotional exercise, he 
admired and delighted in, and fre¬ 
quently rose from his private prayers, 
and gave vent to the hallowed joy of 
his heart in a spiritual song of praise 
and gratitude. But he sung in the 
same temper of miud that he prayed, 
with the same images in his thoughts, 
the same ideas predominant. To sec 
this sacred occupation rushed on in 
the midst of mirth and revelry, with 
minds unattuned to divine contem¬ 
plation ; engaged and diverted by all 
the trifles incident to the social inter¬ 
course of promiscuous company; to 
detect, even during the sacred per¬ 
formance, the interchange of looks 
betraying the subject but the moment 
before resigned, still occupying the 
c 2 
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thoughts; to hear the most sacred 
names invoked in a manner that proved 
they were not remembered, and the sub¬ 
ject they related to not felt: all this 
shocked Justinian’s pious feelings, and 
he condemned it as .a vain assumption 
of that superior sanctity of which it 
formed no part. “ The mind,” he 
would say, “ should always be pre¬ 
pared for religious offices. It little 
matters where they are performed, so 
prefaced. The concave of Heaven! 
the walls of a church, or the narrow 
limits of a private apartment, may wit¬ 
ness them in equal purity ; but when 
w r e would pray, let us first think; and 
when we sing psalms let us recollect 
what they relate to; nor mingle celes¬ 
tial with terrestrial ideas, thus con¬ 
founding the most opposite impres¬ 
sions.” 

Justinian had now no longer to com¬ 
plain of a thin congregation, and per¬ 
haps no one ever formed discourses 
more calculated to banish all. room for 
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such complaint; for while much was 
addressed to the lower classes, and 
they might clearly interpret the ge¬ 
neral meaning of the whole, he did 
not overlook another portion of his 
hearers, which was considerable, and 
such as required to be stimulated by 
something beyond the common strain 
appropriate to ignorant minds. lie 
did not fall into the opinion, that the 
superior part of a congregation should 
be overlooked, because it was formed 
of members who had access to instruc¬ 
tion elsewhere, and who might peruse 
a more suitable discourse at home; for 
he considered that it was a question 
i f they would ? and to weary them 
by an oration, in which they could 
scarcely feel themselves addressed, was 
not a likely means of inducing them 
to revert to the general subject on 
their return home. Justinian thought 
that no individuals in society required 
so much exhortation and such strenu¬ 
ous excitements, to make them think 
c, 3 
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and feel, as those that are exposed to 
all the temptations of wealth, luxury, 
and dissipation. It was necessary to 
rouse them, and that in no common 
voice—indeed! no common voice could 
prove effectual. Their hearts would 
not be touched by common-place sim¬ 
plicity ! Every-day expressions could 
not hold their attention. Their minds 
must be seized on—their intellects 
called into action—their hearts brought 
to the test, and that could not be 
effected by an inanimate repetition 
of what they might daily hear, and 
which might be sufficient for those 
already in the right road, but would 
never attract wanderers to it. Make 
but the higher classes what they 
ought to be, and a similar effect will 
speedily extend to the lower ranks, 
so much under the dominion of their 
superiors, so swayed by their example, 
so susceptible of their influence. To 
their torpor and indolence, Justinian 
ascribed all that was most to be 
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lamented in the state, or rather the 
lives of the poor around him. Among 
that portion of his parishioners, he 
was now gaining ground rapidly. 
They began to feel, that he was in 
truth their friend, and that they could 
rely on and appeal to him in every 
emergency. They beheld others too, 
amongst their superiors, directing an 
eye of attention towards them ; they 
were no longer the abject wretched 
beings that they had been, and felt 
that they Avere not Avholly without 
Aveight in the scale of creation. A 
feAV individuals, who had not yet par¬ 
doned him for the suppression of the 
public-houses, pointedly attended a 
meeting-house in the village, though 
they Avere members of the establish¬ 
ment. This they imagined Avould ex¬ 
tremely pique and displease him; and 
they Avere much surprised one Sun¬ 
day morning, after service, when he 
stopped at the door of their cottage, 
and, Avith a friendly and conciliating 
c 4 
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aspect, expressed a hope, that they had 
attended divine service. They answer¬ 
ed with some embarrassment, for they 
felt a reverential awe in his presence, 
however disposed to hostility, and said 
with hesitation, that they had been at 
meeting. Justinian returned, that he 
was glad to hear it, a# they had not 
been at church, where he had hoped 
to have seen them; but that he ap¬ 
proved of their going wherever they 
heard a doctrine most calculated to 
make them pious Christians, and reflect 
its influence in their lives. Jj they 
felt that their minds were more pure, 
and their actions less blameable, since 
they had frequented that place of 
worship, he would advise them by all 
means to continue to resort there; 
but, on the other hand, he recommend¬ 
ed them to examine closely if such, 
indued, were the real motives that ac¬ 
tuated them, and not to suffer any 
less important consideration to attract 
them from their mother church. He 
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knew that poor persons often repaired 
to meeting-houses, merely because they 
there obtained better accommodations ; 
they were shewn to a pew, instead of 
being obliged to sit in the aisle, and 
their pride was thus gratified; for 
which reason alone they joined a com¬ 
munity professing the utmost humi¬ 
lity. Others, of a class higher, were 
swayed by similar motives. They 
found themselves in a congregation 
where they become persons of conse¬ 
quence; some importance was attached 
to them, they bore a part in the inter¬ 
nal arrangements of their church affairs 
—their opinions were consulted, their 
voices had weight, and they ranked 
among the superior class; while, in 
the community they had deserted, they 
had been totally insignificant. Such 
are the grand attractions of the meet¬ 
ing-house to persons with little or no 
education, who, from want of capacity, 
cannot possibly form a judgment on 
those nice points, which, admitting of 
c 5 
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divers opinions, might lead an en¬ 
lightened person to dissent from con¬ 
scientious motives. But the incite¬ 
ment becomes still more apparent, 
when we observe individuals who, 
from disapprobation of the presiding 
preacher, for a time quit the church, 
or are attracted from it by some ac¬ 
complished orator, still remain aliens, 
when those causes have ceased ; and 
submit to endure a succession of oili- 
ciators of tbe most inferior class, rather 
than return to that sanctuary where 
they are sure that propriety and com¬ 
mon sense will never be wounded. 
The foregoing observations cannot ap¬ 
ply to those not born nor educated with¬ 
in the pale of the established church; 
neither are they more applicable to 
such as are qualified to judge for them¬ 
selves, but they relate to the large 
mass of apostates of the lower and mid¬ 
dle orders, who, it thus appears, are 
chiefly actuated bv pride. 

Justinian had not blindly pursued a 
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faith chalked out for him. He felt 
that he had a mind so improved as to 
be capable of selecting for himself, 
and what he embraced was on the basis 
of reason and conviction. He had 
freely visited religious assemblies pro¬ 
fessedly differing in persuasion. He 
had listened with patience, liberality, 
and often with lively approbation, to 
the language of enlightened men and 
pious Christians; and though their 
opinions might not entirely agree with 
his own, yet as they could not con¬ 
vince him that they were right, lie 
c almly and resolutely persevered in the 
line from which his understanding 
would not permit him to deviate; 
while he continued in as perfect chari¬ 
ty witli those beyond the pale of his 
own clmreh, as with those within it. 
lie did not impute the zeal of others 
to unworthy motives, nor did he admit, 
that it could be productive of any but 
good consequences if rightly emulated. 

If they are zealous,” lie would say. 
c 0 
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“ let us be doubly so; we then con¬ 
vert them to our use as stimulants to 
our exertions.” He had embraced the 
Church of England, because he found 
it to be the central focus between the 
fervour of enthusiasm, the gloom of 
superstition, the frigidity of mere 
forms, and the tenacity of prejudice, 
equally removed from each, and diffu¬ 
sing a light which displayed all in their 
true colours. 
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CHAPTER III. 

Through a letter from Mr. Delaval, 
Justinian now received the long ex¬ 
pected intelligence, that Lady St. 
Maurice was no more. Mr. Delaval 
thus alluded to the event.—“ Her un¬ 
conquerable honor of death increased 
at its approach to a point that render¬ 
ed her last moments agonizing beyond 
conception, and produced a scene so 
tremendously awful that those who 
witnessed it, have not yet recovered 
its effects; my daughter, who was 
present, has been very unwell ever 
since. Lord St. Maurice continues in 
a state of gloom, which we find it im¬ 
possible to dissipate. Lady St. Mau¬ 
rice was interred in the church adja¬ 
cent to where she died ; a flat stone, 
with her initials, will alone mark the 
spot where she lies, and shelter her 
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ashes from the reflection which her 
name and title would cast on them; 
while her place in the family vault 
will remain untenanted.” Mr. Dela- 
val continued, in another part of his 
letter,—“ I in vain press on Lord St. 
Maurice the necessity of coming to a 
final arrangementof his affairs,as I really 
fear, that the hopes we encouraged of 
still obtaining the important will are 
fallacious. I should, therefore, advise 
a settlement of this business, if you 
and your brother could be of accord 
on the subject; but with a characteris¬ 
tic obstinacy, for such I must term it, 
he is inflexible on this point.” 

Justinian pondered much on what 
related to his brother, in Mr. Delaval's 
letter, lie felt the strongest desire to 
address Lord St. Maurice, to endeavour 
to wean him from his gloomy medita¬ 
tions—to suggest such ideas, as were 
calculated to prove consolatory—to 
offer the sympathy of friendship, and 
affection; and bv a thousand “ pious 
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frauds,” cheat melancholy of Its sway. 
But he felt repelled beyond a possi¬ 
bility of approach, by the long neglect 
and determined silence of his brother, 
and by his never having, even through 
a third person, expressed a single ami¬ 
cable feeling towards him. Nor could 
such conduct arise from any misunder¬ 
standing or fancied offence, for Mr. 
Delaval being equally a friend to both, 
would have explained away any false 
interpretations. “ Must I then forbear 
to write to him,” thought Justinian ; 
but when he recollected the lively 
attachment which his brother, as Cla¬ 
rendon, had evinced for him, and his 
tenderness at their recognition, he 
could not resist pouring out his feelings 
on paper; but his subsequent reflections 
forbade his dispatching this effusion, 
for there were stronger reasons than 
any which wounded affection presented 
to oppose his desire. His brother, as 
Lord St. Maurice, was a man of con¬ 
sequence, power, and interest; he had 
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more than one living in his gift; the 
incumbent of the most important was 
aged, and any advances from Justinian 
to Lord St. Maurice would admit of 
inferences which could not be risked ; 
he therefore must be silent, but it was 
“ pain and grief to him/’ Justinian 
was independent of any man in regard 
to his circumstances ; they were ex¬ 
tremely comfortable in his present 
situation, though they would not 
permit of his changing it for a married 
life, as more than half his income arose 
from his fellowship. But matrimony 
was not at that period within his spe¬ 
culations, though he hoped that the 
time might come when he should be 
permitted to enter a state, which, un¬ 
der certain stipulations, he conceived 
to be the acm£ of temporal felicity. 
He desired neither his brother’s in¬ 
terest nor patronage; he only coveted 
his affection, which he could not cul¬ 
tivate without subjecting himself to a 
suspicion of sinister views. He replied 
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to Mr. Delaval’s letter, without one 
comment on Lord St. Maurice's beha¬ 
viour. He acknowledged the great 
probability that the will would never 
appear, and recommended the imme¬ 
diate arrangement of the business al¬ 
luded to, without any reference to 
himself. 

from the uneasy emotions thus ex¬ 
cited, and from every painful consi¬ 
deration affecting only himself, Jus¬ 
tinian was considerably relieved by his 
incessant labours in the field of his 
active duties, while the most pleasura¬ 
ble recreation was afforded him by the 
occasional society of Miss Rainsworth, 
which he sought as the greatest indul¬ 
gence. In her conversation he found 
a charm superior to that derived from 
the company of any other of her sex. 
lie had always been listened to with 
deference, attention, and submission by 
females in general; and invariable co¬ 
incidence of opinion, or respectful si¬ 
lence followed his observations, which 
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neither excited interrogation, nor com¬ 
ment. But Miss Rainsworth attended 
to him with eager interest, and a desire 
to hear more : the subject did not drop 
when he ceased speaking: she would 
question, expatiate, and excite further 
discussion ; or, when stimulated by a 
long pause in the discourse, she could 
even introduce a new theme, nor leave 
the whole burden of conversation on 
her companion. She could not only 
second a scheme, but propose an amend¬ 
ment—or, if required, project an ori¬ 
ginal plan. She was not the shadow, 
the counterpart, the echo, even of those 
whom she most esteemed. She de¬ 
lighted to agree with them, but could 
dissent, when her reason questioned 
what they advanced: her mental efforts 
all bore a character of vigour, anima¬ 
tion, and enterprize; and she thought 
nothing beyond her reach which in¬ 
dustry or application could obtain—in 
short, she was all soul, intelligence, 
and activity. Justinian keenly per- 
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ccivecl it, anti sometimes recalling 1 the 
image of Laura I)elaval, lie acknow¬ 
ledged, that had she in some important 
respects resembled Miss Rainsworth, 
lie could not have relinquished her so 
philosophically. 

Miss Rainsworth rarely spoke of her 
father, and when she did allude to him, 
a suppressed sigh always agitated her 
bosom. 

Justinian had evaded visiting Mr. 
Rainsworth, but by a conciliating de¬ 
portment, whenever they met, he con¬ 
trived to keep on speaking-terms; 
which he was anxious to do in further¬ 
ance of a design he had in contempla¬ 
tion. He only waited the opportunity; 
in the meantime, he received the fol¬ 
lowing letter from Miss Rainsworth: 

i: My dear Sir, 

I venture to write to you on a sub¬ 
ject which I find it impossible to speak 
of.—To you, who have so nice a con¬ 
ception of what the tender ties of 
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consanguinity exact, and who can so 
forcibly delineate all that they effect, 
and all that they entail, the natural 
feelings of a child towards a parent, 
must be perfectly revealed, and no 
excuse appears necessary for the most 
fervent instances in behalf of the first 
connection in life. 

I have been informed, that your dis¬ 
course yesterday morning was of a 
description to make the strongest im¬ 
pression in favour of natural affection 
and relative duties. I have also learnt, 
that there were those present to whom 
it was peculiarly applicable. 

Can there be a more favourable mo¬ 
ment, while its influence. may still 
operate, to endeavour to strengthen 
and confirm it, by a private exercise 
of the eloquence you are so truly mas¬ 
ter of?—The opportunity would not 
be denied you, your design being un¬ 
suspected. 

I have long meditated imploring 
y our active solicitude in favour of a 
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soul not less precious to me than my 
own—and I am persuaded, that you 
must have such an object at heart. 
With the highest deference and respect, 
I remain, 

Your obliged friend, 

Ai.Tn r .a IIaj nsworth.” 

Justinian returned this answer—• 

“ My dear Madam, 

The measure which you have, with 
so much propriety suggested, has long 
been contemplated by me, and only 
deferred during a period in which I 
have endeavoured, by indirect means, to 
lay a foundation for future success. So 
much depends on the prevailing temper 
of tiie mind, and the state of the feel¬ 
ings, when we attempt such delicate 
operations, that it is only by study¬ 
ing the occasion that we cau hope to 
prove successful. An ill-timed inter¬ 
ference of this nature defeats its own 
purpose, and leaves us more to do than 
ever—where we sought to awaken 
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remorse, we may only liave ex¬ 
cited disgust against ourselves, and 
consequent dislike of the cause we 
advocate, and thus have raised obstacles 
in our way scarcely to be surmounted. 
There is hut one line to be chosen in 
regard to guilt; but there are many to 
be consulted respecting the guilty. The 
stronger our abhorrence of crime, the 
deeper must be our solicitude for the. 
criminal, and the more urgent our en¬ 
deavours to reclaim him. To deter¬ 
mine on the most efficacious means of 
promoting our design is a most diffi¬ 
cult point, when we are wholly unac¬ 
quainted with the intricacies of the 
heart we have to work on. Be assured, 
my dear Madam, that no opportunity 
shall be neglected, which presents a 
chance of a favourable issue ; and that 
the object which so deeply concerns 
you will be ever uppermost in my 
mind ; neither shall any rebuff or dis¬ 
couragement shake my purpose, which, 
through Divine assistance, I trust will 
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be ultimately effected, though time 
and perseverance may be instrumental 
to its completion. 

Believe me, with the liveliest senti¬ 
ments of esteem and veneration, 

Your obliged and faithful Servant, 

J usri n 1 a x Laxs now ne.’’ 

Justinian met Mr. Rainsworth more 
than once in the course of the ensuing 
week, and always accosted him in a 
manner that persuaded Mr. Rains¬ 
worth of his friendly disposition, and 
induced him to determine on inviting 
Jii'tinian to his house; for being de¬ 
serted by all persons of respectability, 
he was anxious to obtain a companion 
who would do him credit. He began 
to hope that Lansdowne might in one 
particular resemble his predecessor,and 
be induced to frequent Rainsworth- 
hall for the sake of the good cheer to 
be found there. The following Sab¬ 
bath, after church lie waited for him 
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in the church-yard, and accosting him 
with great cordiality, begged he would 
name a day for dining at the Hall.— 
Justinian met him with corresponding 
friendliness of manner, but to the in¬ 
vitation he did not immediately reply. 
Ilis aspect became sorrowful, and 
drawing Mr. Rains worth from the path¬ 
way, he, with the utmost delicacy 
and feeling, explained the cause which 
kept him a stranger tollainsworth-hall, 
and which, while it existed, must 
banish him from thence, unless sum¬ 
moned there by duty. “ As your spi¬ 
ritual adviser,” continued Justinian, 
“ I should repair thither with great 
pleasure.” 

Mr. Rainswortlfs astonishment was 
only evident in his morose silence; Jus¬ 
tinian was not to be deterred from 
seizing that opportunity of endea¬ 
vouring to make an impression on his 
auditor, and he addressed him with 
that pathetic earnestness, which must 
have reached any heart susceptible .of 
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one virtuous emotion. While speak¬ 
ing, Justinian apparently without de¬ 
sign, had approached the tomb of the 
late Mrs. Rainsworth, and he stood 
beside it while conjuring Mr. Rains¬ 
worth to think seriously ; and pursuing 
his theme, he said, laying his hand 
solemnly on the stone—“ When we 
consider how soon we may be com¬ 
mitted to this last tenement—how 
speedily our frames will moulder, toge¬ 
ther with those once dear forms, whose 
earlier fate we have mourned, and who, 
if we have done our duty by them, may 
appear in our favour, or otherwise rise 
up in awful judgment against us; is 
it not insanity to shun reflection, and 
rashly—” 

He was proceeding when he per¬ 
ceived an extraordinary change in Mr. 
Rains worth’s countenance. It became 
perfectly livid, while his eyes were 
riveted on the tomb with an expression 
of horror—but suddenly recollecting 
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himself, he looked around him with 
some wildness—pronounced a hurried 
good morning, and hastened from the 
spot. He certainly would not have 
remained to hear so much, had he not 
wished to say something on his part, 
to convince Justinian how presump¬ 
tuous he thought him in attempting to 
catechise a person of his years and con¬ 
sequence. But Mr. Rainsworth had 
been unable to form his lips for speech, 
or to find words to oppose the torrent 
of his opponent’s eloquence: for there 
was such solemn fervour, such impres¬ 
sive earnestness in Justinian’s manner, 
as well as in his words, that his hearer 
could not resist them. Their influence 
was apparent in the emotion betrayed 
by Mr. Rainsworth at the tomb of his 
wife—it was the sepulchre which 
he should also occupy sooner or later, 
and thus the effect Justinian had anti¬ 
cipated in drawing him to that spot 
Avas produced. 



Justinian continued recliningagainst 
the tomb for some time, reflecting how 
much more he might have said—then 
slowly returned homeward, hoping that 
he had not lived that hour in vain. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

Justinian visited Miss Rainsworth as 
usual, but did not inform her of the 
interview be had had with her father, 
as lie knew not what impression it 
might produce; neither was any allu¬ 
sion made to the letters that had passed 
bctu'ccn them. 

Justinian did not meet Mr. Rains¬ 
worth again for some time, though he 
caught sight of him repeatedly at a 
distance, and observed that he always 
contrived to avoid an encounter; neither 
did he appear at church for several Sun¬ 
days. At length he chanced to visit 
his daughter when Justinian was at 
her cottage. It was the first time they 
had ever met in that place, and the 
moment Mr. Rainsworth perceived 
him, he drew hack, told Althea he had 
not time to stay a moment, and im- 
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mediately departed. She looked ex¬ 
tremely mortified and distressed, but 
not appearing to observe it, Justinian 
took liis leave, and hastened to over¬ 
take Mr. Rainsworth, whom he ac¬ 
costed with an expression of regret at 
being the cause of hurrying him from 
Miss Rainsworth’s abode: and added 
how sincerely he lamented that the 
conversation which had passed at their 
last interview, should have excited 
Mr. Rainsworth’s displeasure or led to 
a misinterpretation of the friendly 
motives which had given rise to what 
had then occurred. Mr. Rainsworth 
was unprepared for so conciliating an 
address, instead of the indignant de¬ 
portment which he thought to pro¬ 
voke, and he could not behave quite 
as rudely as he wished, but sullenly 
replied, that he did not desire to hear 
any thing upon the subject. Justinian 
further temporized, and at length so 
far penetrated his companion’s moodi- 
n 3 
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ness as to induce him to speak freely 
what follows:— 

“ Well! after all that you have now 
said, I am willing to allow that your 
intention may have been friendly— 
but 1 don’t desire that you should take 
any trouble about my conscience—you 
have no business with it that I can 
see ; so your’s is mistaken zeal, to say 
the best of it. I am a very good man 
as far as I know—I never defraud any 
body, I give to charities far and near; 
and pray who has any concern with 
my domestic arrangements, or my dis¬ 
putes with worthless neighbours ? It 
can't affect you to be sure, and why 
should you interfere,,? Go to Heaven 
your own way, Sir, and let me alone— 
I dare say I shall get there quite as 
soon, though 1 don’t take so much su¬ 
perfluous trouble about it. I tell you 
Sir, you are like those Scribes and 
Pharisees you tell us so much about; 
you are “ righteous over much, and it 
is very troublesome and disagreeable.” 
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J ustinian did not interrupt him, in order 
to prove how exactly he (Mr. It.) was 
exemplifying the character alluded to, 
but suffered him to proceed—“ And I 
must say, Sir,” continued Mr. Rains- 
worth, “that I can’t think so favourably 
of your understanding as I was once 
inclined to, since you have taken to 
talking to me in this kind of strain; 
it does very well for a canting groan¬ 
ing methodist, but it wont do with a 
man who has any spirit in him. You 
may indulge yourself in it. as much as 
you please at my daughter's house ; 
she, and her mother before her, were 
always very fond of parsons and 
churches, and praying, and all that 
kind of thing—everlastingly torment¬ 
ing me about religion, either directly 
or indirectly, always trying to steal it 
in upon one.—It is not newly come to 
her, Mr. Lansdowne, I would not have 
you think so; she was just as fond of it 
before all this fuss was made about a 
new parson and fine preaching.” 

D 4 
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Justinian coloured, while Mr. Rains- 
worth continued— 

“ She was always, I say, of that 
turn, Sir; there is no conversion 
wrought upon her. There is not a 
young woman in the kingdom who 
has more proper ideas on those sub¬ 
jects, or who is more attentive to her 
religious duties. Her unaffected piety 
is a pattern for every one, I can as¬ 
sure you, Sir, though she be my 
daughter.” 

Justinian declared a similar convic¬ 
tion, while he inwardly smiled at the 
pride with which Mr. Rainsworth as¬ 
serted his daughter’s claim to a dis¬ 
tinction, which, but the moment be¬ 
fore, he had affected to despise. He 
walked with him a considerable dis¬ 
tance, smiling off his attacks, and 
never losing sight of his own object, 
that of laying a foundation for a 
future better understanding. As he 
quitted him, Justinian said he hoped 
he should have the satisfaction of 
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seeing Mr. Rainsworth at church 
again. The latter replied, “ Per¬ 
haps you may, or perhaps you may 
not." Rut he did not refuse to shake 
hands. 

On reflecting on the sclf-compla- 
cency of this dissolute man, Justinian 
questioned whether the conversion of 
Taw ton go himself, in the zenith of 
his savage barbarity, would not have 
been an easier task than that of this 
professed Christian. However, Mr. 
Rainsworth was once more seen at 
church, and sometimes held an ex¬ 
torted conversation with Lansdowne, 
but always avoided him when he 
could. A book which Justinian had 
sent him as a present, with an appro¬ 
priate letter, he returned, though 
with a civil message, importing that 
lie was obliged, but the book was of 
no use to him, as he never read those 
kind of publications. lie retained the 
letter, and Justinian hoped he might 
be induced to re-peruse it. An op- 
i) 5 
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portunity had occurred which Justi¬ 
nian had seized to inform Mrs. Selwyn 
of the result of his repeated interviews 
with Mr. Rainsworth, which he re¬ 
quested she would repeat to Althea, 
assuring her that he was not without 
a hope of ultimately making a favour¬ 
able impression. 

The shortened days of early winter 
had succeeded to the season when 
evening walks are thought attractive, 
yet Justinian was not less often seen 
at Althea’s cottage. The cold, the 
dark, or rainy weather, had neither 
gloom nor dreariness for him ; he felt 
no inconvenience from it; the way 
was never tedious. The animated 
welcome, the social fire side, the 
cheerful conversation, the useful or 
refined employments, to which his 
presence proved no interruption, all 
combined to form a scene so perfectly 
congenial to his taste, that to him it 
was the sweetest recreation. It was 
true, he never traversed any. other 
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road so frequently, merely in pursuit 
of the pleasures of society; but there 
were advantages mingled with this 
pleasure, Avhich rendered it far from 
profitless, either to him, or to those 
he conversed with. If they read, it 
was subsequently to comment. Sa¬ 
cred works were often perused, though 
the readings were by no means con¬ 
fined to them: such chosen produc¬ 
tions as could afford knowledge, en¬ 
lighten the understanding, or improve 
the taste, were frequently selected;— 
music, and singing—in the latter of 
which talents, Justinian and Althea 
excelled—sometimes varied the hour. 

Returning one night through mists, 
and clouds, and darkness, Justinian 
surprised himself mentally repeating 
these lines:— 

“ She was a form of light and life, 

That seen became a part of sight. 

And rose where’er I cast mine eye. 

The morning star of memory.” 

This “ morning star” lighted him all 
p 6 
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the May home, and by its beams be 
disaneied, that had all the wealth and 
distinction which the heir of St. Mau¬ 
rice was entitled to devolved upon 
him, it was Althea only whom he 
would have solicited to share it with 
him; she was all that his mind de¬ 
sired, admired, and approved of, in 
woman; but under his present cir¬ 
cumstances he was forbidden to think 
of her except as a friend, though her 
character was every way calculated 
to meet his views, and promote his 
wishes, in a nearer alliance. But he 
had only penury to offer her, and she, 
on her part, was dependent on a father, 
who would be glad of a pretext for 
wholly casting her off. Yet without 
reference to these considerations, Jus¬ 
tinian thought he had no reason to 
flatter himself, that there was a pros¬ 
pect of his being well received. In¬ 
deed, he deemed it so entirely out of 
the question, that he would not dwell 
on the idea for a moment. 
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CHAPTER V. 

A painful trial was now approaching, 
but one from which he did not shrink: 
lie had long been prepared for it, but 
feelings were awakened in his heart 
which rendered the task still more 
distressing than it might once have 
proved. 

The deeply interesting festival of 
Christmas was now nearly arrived: 
Justinian had long since been in¬ 
formed, that Mr. Rainswortli at that 
season annually joined in the most 
hallowed institution which was to be 
commemorated, though his life was a 
public outrage to every qualification 
specifically required for his admission 
at that sacred table, and from which 
he invariably returned to pursue the 
same vicious course. 

Justinian, from the time he had 
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commenced his ministry, had been 
so active in his exertions to fit persons 
for attending this monthly solemnity, 
that he had been the means of recon¬ 
ciling many bitter enemies, and of 
inducing others to adopt such a course 
of life as secured them from exclusion. 
Mr. Rainsworth boldly announced to 
him his intention, and with an air 
that indicated a persuasion, that Jus- 
tinian, who had professed so much 
interest for his spiritual welfare, must 
approve so pious a design. Lans- 
downe received the communication in 
silence, but his aspect denoted com¬ 
miseration and regret, lie returned 
home immediately, and addressed a 
letter to Mr. Rainsworth, calculated 
to make the strongest impression; 
but, while the language was the most 
conciliating, and even affectionate, it 
plainly indicated that, until the indis¬ 
pensable change which it so fervently 
urged had taken place in Mr. Rains- 
worth’s life, he must not partake of an 
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ordinance which unequivocally stipu¬ 
lated a full purpose of amendment, 
repentance, and newness of life. 

The receipt of this letter produced a 
visit from Mr. Rainsworth to Justi¬ 
nian, when a scene ensued of the 
most distressing nature to the latter, 
who, notwithstanding Mr. Rains- 
worth’s furious rage, reproach, and 
even personal abuse, continued gen¬ 
tle and persuasive, but inflexible. Mr. 
Rainsworth threatened a representa¬ 
tion of the case to the bishop of the 
diocese. Justinian calmly replied that 
he would abide by the result. Mr. 
Rainsworth then inveighed against 
the presumption and audacity of treat¬ 
ing a man of his power and conse¬ 
quence like a common peasant, and 
prescribing the same rules in regard 
to him, as were exercised towards the 
ignorant villagers. The justice and 
propriety of such a system, he would 
not admit, and left Justinian, as he 
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denounced vegeauce against him, and 
open defiance. 

However, on cooler reflection, Mr. 
Rainsworth was convinced, that Jus¬ 
tinian’s resolution could not be ques¬ 
tioned—the decision of his character 
forbade such a hope, and Mr. Rains¬ 
worth was not at church on Christinas 
day. He brooded deeply on the pos¬ 
sibility of injuring Justinian by a 
representation of the transaction ; but 
he thought it, very improbable, that he 
should gain redress, as the flagrancy 
of his own conduct must be brought 
into so conspicuous a light: he there¬ 
fore relinquished all public notice of 
the affair, but resolved to persecute 
and torment Justinian in every way 
within his power. 

Lansdownc had suffered much from 
the painful necessity imposed on him, 
and he was grieved at being obliged 
to adopt such measures towards any 
individual; and in this particular case 
his regret was augmented, oy the re- 



collection of Mr. Rainsworth’s virtuous 
daughter, on whom such pain must be 
inflicted should the circumstance be¬ 
come known to her. Justinian had 
no intention of mentioning it; but 
how Mr. Rainsworth would think pro¬ 
per to proceed he was yet to learn. 
This in some degree was speedily 
evinced by a determined hostility, ap¬ 
parent in every trifling incident where 
Mr. Rainsworth had the power of 
thwarting or obstructing Justinian’s 
beneficial schemes; but these ill effects 
Lansdowne hoped to overcome by 
persevering activity. He had absented 
himself much longer than usual from 
Miss Rainsworth’s cottage — for he 
knew not how she might feel, or be 
constrained to act towards him ; but 
this mortification he would not longer 
endure, and had besides a fair pretext 
for appearing at her residence, as her 
brothers were now at home for the 
holydays, and on their account he 
wished to see Althea. 
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Previous to their arrival she had ex¬ 
pressed her anxiety respecting their 
religious principles, so often neglected 
in a public education, and Justinian 
had entreated that the youths might 
come to him for an hour or two every 
day, when he would with the greatest 
pleasure afford them any instruction 
in his power. Althea had been scru¬ 
pulous in accepting this kind offer, 
which Justinian now wished to repeat, 
and with a foreboding heart he repaired 
to her cottage. 

He sent in his name, waiting for 
permission to enter, which was imme¬ 
diately granted, and Althea met him 
with an extended hand and most 
friendly welcome; but her Counte¬ 
nance was agitated, and her manner 
perturbed, though she endeavoured to 
assume an appearance of composure. 
She presented her brothers, whom 
Justinian addressed, affording her lei¬ 
sure to recover herself. When he 
again looked at her, he observed an 
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expression of sadness on her features, 
which were marked by the lines of 
painful reflection; her eyes betrayed 
that she had wept recently, and she 
spoke in a dejected tone, though on 
indifferent subjects. That her mind 
was engrossed by some distressing con¬ 
templation was fully apparent by her 
demeanor, and Justinian instantly par¬ 
took in the pain it occasioned. 

He perceived the intelligent coun¬ 
tenances of the youths marked with 
concern when they looked at their 
sister, feeling the influence of her un¬ 
usual gravity. Justinian warmly pres¬ 
sed on them his invitation, urging the 
necessity of their devoting some por¬ 
tion of tlicir time to the subjects on 
which he should be so happy to en¬ 
lighten them. They looked at Althea, 
who immediately expressed her grati¬ 
tude for the proposal, by which she 
seemed deeply affected, but declared 
that she could not permit a trespass of 
such a nature on time so invaluable. 
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But Justinian would receive no denial, 
and observed that nothing short of 
parental authority should induce him 
to relinquish his purpose. The allu¬ 
sion to parental authority was fully 
understood by Althea, whose eyes were 
instantly cast down and her cheek 
flushed, and Justinian was convinced, 
that she was acquainted with what had 
passed between him and Mr. Rains- 
worth. She immediately observed, 
that no obstacle to his kind intentions 
was to be apprehended from that quar¬ 
ter. Justinian w r as a little surprised: 
he had dreaded that some interference 
on Mr. llainsworth’s part had obliged 
his sons to decline the instruction prof¬ 
fered to them ; but that not being the 
case, he overruled all objections, and 
Althea at length consented, that her 
brothers should attend him the next 
morning. They soon after left the 
room, and Justinian, finding himself 
alone with Althea, became extremely 
anxious to ascertain whether she ap- 
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proved of the very decisive manner 
in which Ire had recently acted in re¬ 
gard to her father. A painful silence 
of some moments ensued, while each 
was meditating how to express what 
they felt called on to say. At length 
Justinian observed— 

“ There are occasions when the line 
of imperative duty cannot be adhered 
to without much anguish to ourselves! 
but it is ever lightened by an assurance, 
that we have not incurred the disap¬ 
probation of those whose esteem we 
most value ; could I be certain that—” 

lie hesitated — and Althea, fully 
comprehending what he would have 
said, immediately rejoined, with much 
energy— 

“ You have done your duty—merely 
done your duty —you could not have 
acted otherwise. But Oh ! Mr. Lans- 
downe, a painful, most painful sacrifice 
is demanded on my part.'—Her voice 
faltered, she hesitated a moment, and 
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then proceeded in a low and hurried 
accent— 

“ The high gratification, instruction, 
and, I trust improvement, which I have 
derived from your society have rendered 

it to me most valuable, and-Oh! 

you know not with what sorrow I 
express it—I am required to relin¬ 
quish it.” 

Tears suffused her eyes, but she 
succeeded in suppressing them. Jus¬ 
tinian arose, and taking her hand with 
fraternal tenderness, as he looked at 
her with deep concern, he returned— 

“ Your gentle heart feels for the 
wound you are compelled to inflict on 
mine—I acknowledge it is a severe 
one. The sweetest recreation I ever 
enjoyed has been in your society, Miss 
Rainsworth; and in losing it, I submit 
to a deprivation which can never be 
compensated. But I feel the necessity 
for such submission; and while I re¬ 
tain the most lively remembrance of 
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all that I owe to your friendly hospi¬ 
tality, 1 am still more penetrated with 
a sense of obligation for the delicacy 
and feeling with which you have 
hinted to me the necessity of its ces¬ 
sation.” 

As he ceased speaking he made a 
movement to retire, when Althea ex¬ 
claimed, with difficulty commanding 
her voice— 

“ But I cannot suffer my brothers 
to intrude upon you now.” 

“ Now more than ever,” repeated 
Justinian, “ I shall through them at 

least have the satisfaction of-” he 

checked himself and did not conclude 
the sentence, but added, “ And tell 
me, tell me, most esteemed friend, 
though exiled from the chosen vene¬ 
rated spot, may I not, when we meet 
elsewhere, venture to address you ?” 

“ Oh ! certainly, certainly,” replied 
Althea, “ revered as my pastor, my 
instructor, my guide, who shall forbid 
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me to treat you with the respect so 
wholly your due r” 

She hastily turned from him to con¬ 
ceal the emotion she could no longer 
command, and Justinian as rapidly 
retired, not less affected. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

The acute anguish which Lansdowne 
experienced astonished him as much 
as it distressed him; he had long been 
conscious of the charm of Altheas 
society, but he had not imagined, 
that lie should have suffered so much 
in being deprived of it. 

The painful part which she had been 
called on to act had been imposed on 
her by her father, who had visited her 
purposely to inform her of the insult 
which her favorite friend (for so he 
expressed himself) had offered him, 
and which he requested her to resent 
by forbidding Mr. Lansdowne’s visits. 
He even stipulated at first, that she 
should relinquish going to church; but 
tinding her inflexible on that point, as 
she considered this duty beyond the 
influence of parental authority, he 

VOL. III. E 
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found it unavailing to oppose her. 
She endeavoured to soften him towards 
J ustinian by every means in her power, 
and dwelt much upon his kind inten¬ 
tion in favour of her brothers, when Mr. 
Rainswortli had the meanness to ob¬ 
serve, that if Mr. Lansdowne had a 
mind to teach the boys for his own 
amusement, he should offer no objec¬ 
tion, as it would bring them on in the 
classics, (to which Mr. llainsworth 
supposed the instruction would be 
confined,) and allow them to dispense 
with Greek and Latin masters for the 
next half year. 

Thus willing was he, from a sordid 
motive, to owe an obligation to the 
man whom he most desired to injure ; 
and to arrange that matter, he allowed 
his daughter to receive Mr. Lansdowne 
once more, but with a proviso that it 
should be the last visit. 

She candidly told him, that to 
avoid all social intercourse ivith Mr. 
Lansdowne when they accidentally 
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met whs out of her power, as many of 
her most important duties, which in¬ 
volved the concerns of others, rendered 
it necessary. 

Mr. Rainsworth was for some time 
very violent on this point, but his fury 
evaporated in railing and reproaches, 
and he left his daughter without hav¬ 
ing enforced half that he meditated, 
feeling the influence of that irresist¬ 
ible respect which she commanded 
even from him. But he had exacted 
enough to render her extremely un¬ 
happy, and a brilliant charm of exist¬ 
ence was destroyed. Althea had never 
before met a being so perfectly agree¬ 
ing with her ideas of what man ought 
to be as was Justinian; and to be so 
roughly severed from one to whom 
she was so closely knit by sympathy, 
seemed like an outrage to some tie of 
nature, which must be destroyed by 
this separation. 

Althea experienced for Justinian a 
sentiment in no respect inferior to that 
£ l l 
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she had inspired in his heart. That 
minds so formed to assimilate should 
tend to such an issue, the reader must 
have anticipated ; for it seems scarcely 
possible, that individuals so congenial 
to each other, should meet without 
forming a fervent and unalterable at¬ 
tachment. Under circumstances that 
must, have forbidden its assuming a 
tender or impassioned character, it 
would have settled in solid friendship; 
but, unchecked by insurmountable 
obstacles, it ripened into love. 

The path which Justinian had never 
thought dreary in the gloom of a rainy 
night, he now found melancholy in 
the extreme, though illumined by an 
unclouded sun ; and with a dejected 
air, he retraced his steps homeward. 

But that bane — idleness! did not 
augment every uneasy impression ; he 
was called on for exertions which he 
never relaxed; and though they might 
not be made with so cheerful a spirit, 
they still u'ere made, and most effec- 
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tiially. An accurate observer might 
have perceived a variation in his as¬ 
pect : the eager look, full of the wel¬ 
fare of others—the inviting urbanity 
—the cheering address—the solicitous 
accent—these were all characteristic of 
Justinian's manner; but now, though 
their operations were the same, a shade 
ot’ dejection might be detected, which 
bespoke secret uneasiness. His voice 
often sunk to a tone of melancholy, 
and a cast of absence lor an instant 
would hang on his brow, but it was 
as rapidly shaken off. 

He now sometimes found himself 
calculating the amount ot his little 
property, independent of his fellowship, 
and thinking with how little he could 
be content if he could only share it 
with a beloved object. Then he would 
bitterly reproach himself for admitting 
such ideas, and with presumption and 
scllislmess, nay vVith unpardonable 
folly, for allowing his mind to waste 
its powers in such unprofitable dreams. 
e 3 
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Yet he must be acquitted of any thing 
irrational, in his present predilection; 
how did it vary from the transient 
fancy Laura Delaval had inspired in 
liis breast. The attachment he now 
experienced was built on a foundation 
that could never be shaken; it was not 
an election only of the heart, but of 
the mind, and was justified by every 
attraction which could induce esteem, 
veneration, and love. 

In instructing the brothers of Althea, 
lie felt infinite gratification : they were 
intelligent and tractable, and soon be¬ 
came so attached to him, as ever to 
leave him with reluctance. Their 
studies over, he would permit them to 
continue his companions in his active 
pursuits, and thereby they imbibed his 
principles, his opinions, and his man¬ 
ners to their very great advantage. 
From them Justinian heard every day 
of their sister’s welfare, and he saw 
her always at church, but had seldom 
an opportunity of speaking to her on 
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coming out, as he was most frequently 
detained. Althea could now be per¬ 
mitted the indulgence of going twice 
a day, as the hours between services 
were devoted to charitable visits, 
which, in the improved state of the 
village, could be paid with propriety ; 
and she was thus spared the fatigue 
of retracing her way so often, which 
must otherwise have proscribed her de¬ 
votions. Justinian never attended her 
in these visits; Mrs. Selwyn and her 
sister were her constant companions, 
but Justinian would not interfere by 
his presence with any of her designs. 

Mr. Rainsworth had repeatedly 
caught sight of his sons in company 
with Mr. Lansdowne, but always af¬ 
fected not to see them; nor did it ap¬ 
pear, that his rancour towards Jus¬ 
tinian had in any degree abated, as he 
never lost an opportunity of displaying 
its continuance. But Justinian never 
felt its effects so keenly as when sit- 
k 4 
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ting down for the evening l>y his so¬ 
litary fire-side, he thought of the 
delightful manner in which he had 
sometimes been permitted to spend 
those social hours. lie would cast a 
mournful glance upon his litt’e tea- 
board, and its single cup, and then feel 
ashamed of the loneliness of his sensa¬ 
tions, and take his book and spread it 
open before him. But still his eyes 
would occasionally wander, as he was 
forcibly struck with some passage 
which he longed to read aloud to one 
u ho could as keenly appreciate its 
beauties. Then he would deeply sigh 
as he reflected, that he was deprived, 
perhaps for ever, of the society of tlie 
two beings dearest to him on earth;— 
.Althea and his brother—hut confident 
that it was for some good purpose, he 
strove to banish discontent. He knew 
that he should, in the course of the 
ensuing week, frequently see Althea, 
for it was her turn to attend at the 



school; but after that period, his young 
pupils would have left him, as their 
holydays would be exj)ired, and he 
should not then have the satisfaction 
of even hearing of Althea. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

Althea had felt no less severely than 
Justinian the blanks that were made 
in her domestic pleasures: her depri¬ 
vations, all arising from the same 
source, were manifold. She had ques¬ 
tions to ask, instruction to seek, pro¬ 
positions to suggest; but she had lost 
her grand source of satisfactory in¬ 
formation on every difficult point, and 
each day but rendered her the more 
sensible of all that she had to deplore. 

During her attendance at the school 
she had many opportunities of con¬ 
versing with Justinian relative to the 
business they were both engaged in, 
to which their discourse was confined, 
excepting when Althea expressed her 
lively sense of what she owed Mr. 
Lansdowne on her brothers’ account. 
But lie fancied that her manner to- 
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wards him was studiously rather than 
genuinely friendly, and he was not 
satisfied with it though he could not 
say in what respect it displeased him. 
She, on the other hand, imagined an 
embarrassment in his demeanor; and 
both were grave and thoughtful, in¬ 
stead of cheerful and communicative 
as usual. 

The offices of the week were nearly 
terminated, and they were attending 
to the examination of a little child 
with whose progress they were ex¬ 
ceedingly pleased, when, to their mu¬ 
tual astonishment, Mr. ltainsworth en¬ 
tered the school room, which he had 
never before visited. His daughter 
immediately stepped forward to meet 
him, and expressed her satisfaction at 
seeing him there; observing that he 
had come at a verv interesting; mo- 
ment. Justinian bowed gravely as 
Mr. Ilainsworth passed him, to which 
the latter returned a surlv nod, and 
then went round the apartment, find- 
r. 6 
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ing fault with every tiling that met 
his eye, though all w as in the highest 
order. He declared that the institu¬ 
tion never could come to any thing; 
that it was just throwing money away; 
and that he was determined never to 
give another sixpence towards sup¬ 
porting* it. Justinian heard all that 
lie said, but continued inflexibly silent. 
Althea’s extreme distress was vividly 
painted on her countenance, and she 
warmly assured her father, that if he 
were aware of the whole internal eco¬ 
nomy of the institution he could not 
but approve of it. She owned that 
her disappointment was equal to her 
surprise that it should strike him as it 
did. ihuleavouring to avoid her, he 
returned sullenly— 

“ I know well enough you are 
always taken with these sort of things, 
but I am not to be imposed upon/’ 
Althea resumed the office she had 
been engaged in at her fathers en¬ 
trance, but was so much disturbed, 
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that she could with difficulty pursue 
it. Justinian had rarely felt a more 
painful emotion than he did at that 
moment, and wholly on Althea's ac¬ 
count; had she been absent, Mr. 
Tiainsworth s conduct would rather 
have excited mirth than indignation, as 
it was so plainly intended to annoy the 
grand promoter of all that he was con¬ 
demning. Mr. Rainsworth continued 
for some time prowling round and 
round the room, growling forth his 
invariable disapprobation: at length 
In* espied his two sons, who had been 
there all the time, but had kept aloof, 
and w ere standing at a little distance 
behind Justinian. 

“ What are you doing here?" ciicd 
Mr. Rainsworth, u you are always 
idling your time aw ay about this vil¬ 
lage. You get no good here at all 
that I know of. You had much bet¬ 
ter stay at home altogether.’’ 

Althea turned very pale, and for the 
lirst time complained of the closeness 
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of the place, and sought the air, ac¬ 
companied by Mrs. Selwyn, but she 
soon recovered and reappeared. Still 
Mr. Rainsworth lingered, and Justi¬ 
nian observed, that he passed round him 
several times as if desirous of speaking, 
but at a loss how to express himself. 
Justinian looked full at him to afford 
him the opportunity, but this had not 
the designed effect; for Mr. Rains¬ 
worth wanted to accost Lansdowne in 
a rude and rough manner, yet found it 
impossible to do so, so strong was the 
deference and awe which the latter 
inspired. At length, with many awk¬ 
ward movements, and in a hurried 
thick voice, Mr. Rainsworth said— 

“ Mr. Lansdowne, I should be glad 
to speak to you when you are at 
leisure.” 

“ In half an hour, Sir, I shall be 
(juite at your service,”—returned Jus¬ 
tinian mildly. 

“ It will be very inconvenient to me 
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to wait so long,” —rejoined Mr. Rains- 
worth. 

“ I am sorry for it, Sir,”—said Jus¬ 
tinian,—“ but the duty I am engaged 
in must detain me that time.” 

“ I should think you might be 
spared with all these people about,” 
observed Mr. Rainsworth, “ I am sure 
the old adage of too many cooks will 
apply here .” 

“ Nobody is idle ; your son has just 
been catechizing that little boy,” re¬ 
turned Justinian. 

Mr. Rainsworth said no more, but 
seated himself on one of the vacant 
benches, where he remained with a 
countenance varying to every species 
of ill-humour, either feigned or real, 
and knocking his boots with bis horse¬ 
whip till the school broke up. Althea 
and her companions had retired shortly 
before,-—and she, indeed, in great per¬ 
turbation; for on what account her 
father could seek to communicate with 
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Mr. Lansdowne .she could not imagine, 
but apprehended that it was only to 
insult him. 

Justinian invited Mr. Rainsworth to 
enter the humble dwelling he still 
called his home; and, to his surprise, 
the invitation was accepted,—but it 
seemed more to gain time tor arranging 
what he wished to say than from any 
conciliatory motive on Mr. Rains- 
worth’s part, and he spoke at last with 
a Aery awkward demeanor, saying— 

“ I tell you what, Mr. Lansdowne, 
] don't like my sons to be kept so much 
from home; so it is my opinion, that 
if you choose to teach them any thing, 
you had better go to them.” 

Justinian was, indeed, amazed at 
so unexpected a proposal, nor did the 
insolence of dictating to him a measure 
which must consume so large a portion 
of his time, so much surprise him, as 
being thus directed by Mr. Rainsworth 
to repair to the residence of his daugh¬ 
ter. But however attractive was the 
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prospect of revisiting that abode, nei¬ 
ther his general pursuits, nor the re¬ 
spect he owed himself, would permit 
him for a moment to think of it, and 
he replied— 

“ I feel great pleasure, Sir, in afford¬ 
ing your sons any instruction in my 
power to bestow, while they have lei¬ 
sure to seek it. They are most pro¬ 
mising youths, and I gladly devote a 
small portion of my time to them ; hut 
the measure jou propose is entirely 
out of the question.” 

“ Well, Sir,” quickly retorted Mr. 
Rainsworth, with a resentful air, which 
Justinian thought more assumed than 
genuine, “ Well, Sir, do as you please, 
I can only say, all my children do as 
they like. I never interfere with them. 
If you choose to go and sec them, I 
don’t care about it, nor any thing that 
may come of it. I shall not object; 
only mind, Mr. Lansdowne, they have 
nothing to expect from me if they 
choose to please themselves. As to 
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you and I, we never can be friends 
after the scandalous manner in which 
you have treated me ; but that makes 
no difference, there are some of 
my children who would be just as 
happy if they were never to see me ; 
so they may please their own fancy.’’ 

Justinian felt extremely confused. 
What could he infer from Mr. llains- 
worth’s words? They seemed intend¬ 
ed indirectly to apprize him, that if 
he had any pretensions to Althea, Mr. 
Rainsworth would not oppose them; 
and that he permitted of his revisiting 
her. 

Now, indeed! Justinian -was at a loss; 
but his embarrassment was speedily 
terminated by Mr. Rainsworth’s abrupt 
departure. The latter repeated as he 
left the room—“ mind Mr. Lansdowne, 
you have nothing to expect from me 
but a mere negative part.” 

Justinian was thrown into extraor¬ 
dinary perturbation. What could have 
caused Mr. Rainsw r orth to form the 
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opinion which he had evidently em¬ 
braced, that an attachment existed 
between Althea and him, Justinian 
could not imagine, nor what could in¬ 
duce him passively to approve of it. 
That he had paid this visit for no other 
purpose than to reveal these senti¬ 
ments was quite apparent, though he 
had made a pretext concerning his 
sons, to colour his design ; and it now 
occurred to Justinian, that he had en¬ 
tirely overlooked the near termination 
of the vacation. On revolving the 
whole scene, Justinian could only con¬ 
clude, that Mr. Rainsworth wished his 
daughter to espouse a person to whom 
he was professedly hostile, in order 
that he might have a plea for casting 
her off entirely. 

“ But,” thought Justinian, “ what 
right have I to aspire to Miss Rains- 
worth?” The mere suggestion seem¬ 
ed to him the height of presumption, 
under his circumstances. 

But he was permitted to revisit her, 
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and might lie not allow himself that 
great indulgence P lie could find no 
insurmountable objection to suffering- 
inclination to have sway in this in¬ 
stance, and great was the delight this 
decision excited. But Althea,—what 
would she think of his repairing to 
her cottage after what had passed, un¬ 
less she was prepared to expect him? 
—and how should he apprize her of 
the permission he had obtained, with¬ 
out revealing the strange purport of 
the words in which it had been con¬ 
veyed? lie would write a guarded 
note to Miss Rainsworth, and perhaps 
he might be admitted the ensuing 
day; but she had been evidently much 
distressed that morning, and was doubt¬ 
less in great anxiety to know for what 
purpose her father could have demand¬ 
ed a parley with one whom he Avas 
wont so pointedly to avoid; and should 
he permit her to continue a prey to 
uneasiness, which he had the power of 
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removing? Oh! no,—he would write 
immediately.” 

IIis frugal meal was set before him, 
to the interruption of his rapid deter¬ 
mination, but it did not detain him 
many minutes, when he penned the 
following lilies— 

“Will Miss iJainsworth suffer the 
intrusion of him who has so often 
trespassed on her hospifviity? 1 Inn 
permission alone is required to sanction 
the indulgence he has been a:'.!-torized 
to solicit; and will she forgive the im¬ 
patience which thus actuates the im¬ 
mediate importunity of 

Her faithful friend, 

J USTINl AN LaNSPOWNE.” 

These hasty lines were but the work 
of a minute; their purport plainly be¬ 
trayed that Justinian intended to be 
their bearer; yet he looked out at the 
weather, thought that it was too had 
to send any messenger forth; and thus, 
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finding an excuse for liis own alacrity 
on this occasion, lie took his great¬ 
coat and umbrella, and set off with the 
step of hilarity, in sleet, storm, and 
darkness, for the abode of his beloved 
friend. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

Althea had passed some most uneasy 
hours.—Day had closed, but she did 
not order lights:—her brothers and 
sister were in another apartment get¬ 
ting tasks for the next day, and Mrs. 
Selwyn was dozing in a chair opposite 
to Althea, who sat. pensively by the 
lire light, shuddering at the sound of 
the tempest without, and sighing for 
those who were exposed to it. She 
reproached herself for not feeling suf¬ 
ficiently grateful for the comforts 
anmnd her, but her heart was heavy, 
and she could not but feel joyless.— 
Tears escaped her eyes ;—she brushed 
them oft’ yet others would succeed. 
From what impression did they rise?— 
Sprang they from the remembrance 
of a tender mother, loved and lost? 

Oh! yes,” thought Althea, “ it is 
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for the intercourse of a soul in unison 
with mine, and such was my mo¬ 
ther’s.” But in an instant the thought 
that would deceive even itself, was 
fixed upon Justinian;—he whose in¬ 
valuable society could supply every 
wish, but which she was no longer 
permitted to enjoy. Her tears uncon¬ 
sciously redoublet!, when she was 
startled by a light footstep on the gra¬ 
vel path approaching the house. It 
was a sound familiar to her ear; her 
heart bore witness to it;—but no. she 
must be deceived ;-=-yet who, in such 
an hour, and in such a night.—A gen¬ 
tle single rap at the bouse door dissi¬ 
pated the idea that had agitated her, 
yet she promptly rung the bell, lest 
any one should be left exposed to the 
weather. But the activity of the 
domestic almost met her wishes, and 
the next moment a note was presented. 
Althea gave a hasty order, that the 
bearer might be hospitably treated, as 
she opened the note; then holding it 
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to the fire light, she perused the con¬ 
tents with a degree of agitation be¬ 
yond controul. 

“ And who brought this ?” she 
demanded, hastily running towards 
the door. At that moment she 
heard Mrs. Selwyn, who had been 
waked by this little bustle, and had 
left the room to ascertain that the 
stranger was kindly received, exclaim¬ 
ing, “ Mr. Lansdowne! is it possi¬ 
ble ?—and in such a night:—but most 
welcome, indeed, at any time.” 

Althea’s greetings were certainly 
not less animated, and Justinian found 
himself once more seated by the dear 
fire-side, in a perturbation of pleasure 
and happiness that was by no means 
confined to him. 

The children soon surrounded him, 
uttering joyful exclamations ; and 
such was the general delight, that the 
scene resembled the return of a most 
dear relation, after a tedious absence, 
to an adoring family. Justinian spent 
vox.. HI. F 
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an evening which repaid ’him for all 
the uneasiness he had lately suffered, 
while it more than ever enhanced the 
value of Althea’s society. He seized 
an opportunity of informing her, aside, 
that his interview with Mr. Rainsworth 
concerned her brothers, and that, in 
the course of the conversation, he 
had obtained permission to revisit her 
cottage. 

Althea Avas satisfied with this com¬ 
munication, but wholly at a loss to 
account for her father’s conduct:— 
however, the result was so conform¬ 
able to her wishes, that she dwelt on 
that alone. 

Early the next morning, she re¬ 
ceived a visit from Mr. Rainsworth. 
She was not surprised to see him, as 
she concluded he Avas come to make 
arrangements for the departure of her 
brothers, Avhich Avas fixed for the en¬ 
suing Monday;—it was now Satur¬ 
day. What then Avas her amazement, 
when he informed her, that he did not 
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intend sending the boys to school for 
the next half year. 

She expressed her regret at such a 
determination, and represented the 
disadvantage her brothers must la¬ 
bour under, as they could not think 
of presuming on Mr. Lansdowne's 
kindness for a longer period. Mr. 
Rainsworth said he thought it no 
presumption at all. He had given 
that gentleman permission to visit her, 
and he thought that sufficient return 
for any fancied obligation, and he 
had no doubt, that she and he toge¬ 
ther, could contrive to educate the 
boys well enough. “ Cut mind," he 
added, rising to go, “ whatever may 
come of it, you have nothing to ex¬ 
pect from me—only I shall not inter¬ 
fere.” 

With these words Mr. Rainsworth 
left his daughter in as much amaze¬ 
ment as Justinian had experienced the 
preceding day, and in much greater 
embarrassment; but on reflection she 
f 2 
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penetrated his plan, which we shall 
here explain. 

The first fury of his resentment 
against Justinian had led him to con¬ 
strain Althea to banish him from her 
society, which Mr. Rainsworth subse¬ 
quently regretted, not on their ac¬ 
count, but on his own. It had al¬ 
ways struck him that they were likely 
to form an attachment. Althea had 
rejected some suitors whom he would 
have approved; and he had sufficient 
penetration to discover, that Lans- 
downe was calculated to succeed with 
her, and to apprehend, that if he did 
not, there would be very little chance 
of her changing her situation, which 
he much desired, in order that he 
might be relieved from the ex¬ 
penses attending her establishment. 
Could she be tempted to marry a per¬ 
son obnoxious to him, lie should have 
a fair pretext for withholding the por¬ 
tion she might otherwise justly ex¬ 
pect. Rut he knew her too well to 
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believe, that she would form an union 
from which he withheld his consent; 
nor did he think Justinian would ven¬ 
ture to address her; Mr. Rainswortli 
therefore adopted the awkward me¬ 
thod before described, of hinting to 
each of them his intention of act¬ 
ing a passive part; after which, 
he resolved to persevere in unabated 
hostility towards Justinian, lest he 
should be induced to think there was 
a chance of his relenting. lie thought 
Justinian was so liberal, so disin¬ 
terested, and romantic , as Mr. R. 
termed it, that fortune with the wo¬ 
man he loved would be no consider¬ 
ation to him, and that he would de¬ 
vote himself to her and her family. 
Thus he anticipated the saving that 
would accrue to him in the education 
of his elder sons, and he kept them 
from school, perfectly confident, that 
Justinian would not refuse to instruct 
them. His having offered to do so, 
in the first instance, convinced Mr. 

F 3 
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Rainsworth of Justinian’s attachment 
to Althea, Mr. R. having no idea that 
a service could be rendered to another 
without some latent view of selfish 
gratification. On this he built his 
hopes of turning Justinian wholly to 
his purpose, which was nothing less 
than a design of throwing upon him 
the entire provision of his first family. 
He knew of his relationship to Lord 
St. Maurice, and concluded, that he 
entertained expectations from that 
quarter; but whether he did or not, 
was, in truth, a matter of indifference 
to Mr. Rainsworth, who had no doubt 
that, however circumscribed their in¬ 
come might be, Althea’s good ma¬ 
nagement and economy would render 
it sufficient. How far they might be 
straitened, or what privations they 
might be obliged to submit to, were 
considerations of no importance to 
Mr. Rainsworth, who, like most per¬ 
sons who are lavish and extravagant 
themselves, fancied others could live 
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on an income which to him would 
have been but the expenditure of a 
day. Though nominally one of the 
wealthiest men in the county, the 
scandalous profusion, waste, and de¬ 
struction, practised through every de¬ 
partment of his household, the depre¬ 
dations and impositions carried on 
systematically by every member, 
whose sole view was to gain all he 
could in the time he should be re¬ 
tained, which was never long, as Mr. 
Rainswortli’s temper was not the worst 
evil they had to endure; that was 
small, in comparison to the tyranny 
of the wretch who governed him :— 
all these causes operated in the course 
of several years, upon Mr. Rains- 
worth’s property, to an alarming de¬ 
gree. He began to apprehend serious 
involvements, and this excited him to 
attempt mean and pitiful savings, 
where they were impracticable with 
propriety, while he never attempted a 
radical reform in the right place. 
f 4 
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CHAPTER IX. 

Justinian was now a more frequent 
visitor at Althea's cottage, and found it 
difficult to conceal the sentiment which 
daily gained strength in his breast. 
In her eyes he was a being so perfect 
as to defy disapprobation. She did 
not impart her father’s intention of 
retaining her brothers from school, but 
when J ustiuian saw them still at home, 
though they had forborne to visit him, 
the truth was revealed to him, and an 
animated altercation took place regard¬ 
ing the continuation of their studies 
under his superintendency. Justinian 
could not "be blind to Mr. Rainsworth’s 
design, but he had no inclination to 
disappoint him, and only regretted, that 
it was not in his power to devote more 
time to these youths than heretofore; 
but observed, that they must on that 
account be more diligent. He sue- 
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cecfled in over-ruling Althea's scruples, 
by gently reproaching her for evincing 
such extreme repugnance to accept so 
slight a service from him, even in 
behalf of her brothers —but she so ably 
defended herself against this charge, 
that Justinian ceased to complain. 
He was now sometimes heard, in pre¬ 
sence of Althea, repining at his circum¬ 
stances. What they were was no 
secret to his friends, though they had 
never before heard him express a mur¬ 
mur on the subject: but the grounds 
of his discontent, he candidly owned, 
were his apprehensions, that he never 
could inspire an attachment so strong 
as to induce such an one as he could 
love to share his humble destiny. 
He often spoke thus to Mrs. Selwyn 
when Althea was present. Mrs. Sel¬ 
wyn once observed, that other reasons, 
besides want of attachment, might 
more probably disappoint him—pru¬ 
dential considerations should not be 
overlooked on such occasions. 
f 5 
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“ But,” rejoined Justinian, “ do you 
think it quite impossible that happiness 
could be experienced under such con¬ 
fined circumstances ?” 

Mrs. Selwyn hesitated in her reply, 
and Justinian appealed to Althea, who 
owned that she thought it might, by 
two persons sincerely attached. She 
endeavoured to speak without embar¬ 
rassment, but did not wholly succeed, 
and immediately added— 

“ Admitting a proviso , that the des¬ 
tiny they choose for themselves does 
not involve that of other individuals 
who may be dependent upon them.” 

Justinian did not quite understand 
the full purport of the latter clause, 
but the previous concession lilled him 
with so much pleasure, that he could 
not, for a few moments, continue the 
subject with the calmness he wished to 
maintain; he then observed, that he 
should be conscious of such extreme 
presumption, in daring, with his pros¬ 
pects, to entertain such views, that he 
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should fear, in expressing his senti¬ 
ments, to offend beyond hopes of 
pardon. 

Mrs. Selwyn said, that she thought 
to have inspired an attachment in Mr. 
Lansdowne’s breast must be flattering 
to any lady. 

Though Justinian had spoken to Mrs. 
Selwyn, his eyes had glanced towards 
Althea, who leant over her work so 
intently, and examined it so minutely, 
that but for an increased flush on her 
cheek, he would have imagined she 
had not heard him. 

This, and some other conversations 
of a similar tendency, which did not 
appear to offend Althea, though she 
never joined in them but when con¬ 
strained, inspired in Justinian’s bosom 
a species of hope which he found it 
impossible to repel, and his prudence 
and forbearance were put to the 
severest test. 

Such was the postur^of his feelings 
when he one day overtook Althea, 
f 6 
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accompanied by one of her brothers, 
on her return from a charitable visit, 
from which she had not been deterred 
by very indifferent weather. Heavy 
rain now came on, and Althea was glad 
to avail herself of Justinian’s umbrella, 
and his assistance in traversing a road 
scarcely passable from the depth of 
the mud. They had toiled on for some 
time, and Althea had stopped a moment 
to gain breath, and was smiling at the 
difficulties she had surmounted, when 
a gentleman's carriage approached, and 
passed so swiftly as to send a shower 
of mud on our poor pedestrians. Jus¬ 
tinian looked up as it flew by, and 
perceived that it was Mr. Raiusworth’s 
carriage, and occupied by his domestic 
family. Never before had Justinian 
experienced so strong a sentiment of 
indignation as at that moment filled 
his breast—a fire, foreign to his cor¬ 
rected disposition, kindled in his eye, 
and his heartbeat with painful velo¬ 
city ;—his form shook, and Althea 
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perceived it, nor doubted the cause. 
Eager to convince him that her own 
feelings were not so painful as he 
might apprehend, she appeared to over¬ 
look what had occurred, and made 
some trifling observation in a tone of 
assumed composure. Yet she spoke 
with such unusual rapidity, and in so 
hurried a manner, that Justinian was 
too well aware of her design. He re¬ 
plied not, but struggled to command 
himself for some moments, but ineffec¬ 
tually, when he exclaimed in great 
perturbation— u Oh ! why may not I 
offer you the sacred protection which 
would replace that of which you are 
so unnaturally debarred? Pardon me, 
pardon me! but I cannot at this 
moment suppress the avowal of sen¬ 
timents which have overleaped the 
bounds of controul. I throw myself 
on your mercy. Oh! do not treat my 
presumption as it deserves.” 

Althea received this sudden and un¬ 
premeditated declaration with a degree 
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of confusion she could ill dissemble, 
and struggled with much embarrass¬ 
ment for words to reply. But she 
evinced no sign of haughty displeasure, 
and at length articulated—“ Do not 
talk of presumption, Mr. Lansdowne, 
the term is ill applied—but just at this 
time—under such circumstances,I own 
I am much agitated—pray spare me at 
this moment—let the subject rest.” 

But J ustinian was not so soon 
silenced ; he pursued his theme with 
increasing animation, till interrupted 
by the return of Althea’s brother, who 
had run all the way home, and now 
came back with an additional cloak for 
his sister. She did not permit him 
again to leave her, and all soon reached 
the cottage. Though pressed to enter, 
Justinian declined, for his mind re¬ 
quired composing. Althea refused not 
his proffered hand at parting, but gave 
her own with cordiality, though not 
with the unembarrassed air that usually 
distinguished her. 
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“ Is it the tenderness of friendship, 
and of a humane heart, that makes her 
fear to afflict and mortify me, or the 
dictates of a reciprocal feeling which 
actuates her demeanor?” 

This question Justinian debated all 
the way home:—however that might 
be, one course alone remained for him 
to pursue after what had now passed, 
and, in a letter, he further expressed 
the genuine sentiment of the purest 
and most attached heart;—presenting 
an unvarnished picture of all it had to 
offer. 

That, indeed, was little in a worldly 
sense, but every thing that taste and 
mind could desire in its choice. His 
income, with the addition of Althea’s 
annuity, would be under three hun¬ 
dreds a year, and nothing but the very 
exalted opinion he entertained of her 
disinterestedness, the reasonable bias 
of her mind, and that species of encou¬ 
ragement which he began to flatter 
himself he had received, could have 
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tempted him to address her. But how 
different were his feelings now, and 
even his opinions, to what they had 
been at the period when led on by 
Laura Delaval’s preference, and her 
father’s sanction to believe his suit 
might prove successful. He had then 
been persuaded, that his own circum¬ 
stances, though he knew Laura would 
have a considerable fortune, placed 
marriage out of the question. Now 
no obstacle seemed insurmountable, no 
cause sufficiently strong to forbid hope, 
or to render improbable the happiness 
he sought: while, if he experienced 
too great ardour on this occasion, too 
eager anxiety respecting the issue, he 
excused himself by imputing it to his 
fervent wish of affording Althea that 
respectable protection she was deprived 
of, and rescuing her from a situation 
so unworthy of her merits. The 
morning subsequent to the delivery of 
his letter to Althea her brothers waited 
on him as usual, and mentioned, in the 
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course of conversation, that they had 
left their father at the cottage:—one 
of them observed, that he believed 
Althea had sent for him, in order to 
consult him upon business. The boys 
added, that they hoped it did not con¬ 
cern their going to school again. 
J ustinian guessed that it was on a sub¬ 
ject far more interesting to him, and he 
augured favourably from this—not 
that he entertained hopes of Mr. Rains- 
wortlfs giving substantial evidence of 
his approbation, but that Althea should 
consult him, at least proved that she 
had not at once determined on a posi¬ 
tive rejection. 

The result of her interview with her 
father will be apparent from the con¬ 
tents of the following letter, which 
Justinian received as soon as he could 
reasonably expect it. 

“ My dear and most valued friend, 

I would not reply to your letter, 
until I had ascertained the precise 
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grounds on which I could form a 
decided opinion, regarding the deeply 
interesting subject it concerns. My 
father has just left me with the con¬ 
firmed conviction, that I have nothing 
to expect f rom him, but negative per¬ 
mission to act for myself, and that the 
important step which decides my own 
destiny must also affect the welfare of 
my brothers and sister. This, perhaps, 
is a salutary check to my temerity, 
for I question if I possess sufficient 
prudence, sufficient regard for the ad¬ 
vantage of him who would involve his 
better fate with mine, to refrain from 
risking our mutual happiness in the 
precarious path which fortune frowns 
on. Yet, at the moment of this 
avowal, my better reason accuses me 
of selfishness and ingratitude towards 
one, who, for my sake, would have 
debarred himself of comparative afflu¬ 
ence, and have sacrificed the prospect 
of future advancement and present 
comfort. But I am spared these bitter 
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self reproaches. One line of conduct 
alone remains for me to adopt; my lot 
is cast with those whom nature binds 
me to, and who from infancy have en¬ 
gaged my solicitude and attention. 
My mind, my assistance also, must be 
theirs, unless an ample provision were 
secured to them. Of this, there is no 
prospect; on the contrary, they are ren¬ 
dered dependent on my actions,—nay, 
on my decision in this one instance; and, 
in all cases, are inseparable from me. 
Your reasonable mind will at once per¬ 
ceive the utter impossibility of my 
acting otherwise than I do. Let me 
not have to mourn the interruption of 
your friendship, which would, indeed, 
be a severe aggravation of every un¬ 
easy sensation! To say I am flattered, 
gratified, by the contents of your let¬ 
ter, is weakly to express what I feel 
in the persuasion of having excited 
sentiments, such as you avow, in a 
heart which I believe to be the most 
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pure, tlie most perfect, that human 
nature admits of. The impression you 
have made upon my mind, and on 
my heart, has so much of sanctity in 
it, that I can feel no cause for con¬ 
fusion in confessing it; but rejoice in 
that susceptibility of goodness which 
has given you such an influence on my 
affections. There is nothing in this 
sentiment that may not be tempered to 
fervent and lasting friendship. Let it 
be mutually thus, m3, dear friend! let 
no recurrence be made to the events of 
the two last days; and let that pleasing 
intercourse, from which I have derived 
such genuine and unalloyed gratifica¬ 
tion, be resumed,—nor again troubled 
by a like interruption. I do not tell 
you to forget me, or to seek another 
better calculated to share so high a 
destiny, though that I know were 
easy to be found; for I ma) T sa^y, in 
the words of the Indian Pundit to Sir 
William Jones— 
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“ To you there arc many like me ; 
yet to me, there are none like von but 
yourself! There are numerous groves 
of night flowers, hut the night flower 
sees nothing like the moon, but the 
moon.” 

I feel myself one of a herd of 
thousands similar to me, but I behold 
in you the distinguished delegate of 
heaven.—The instrument of salvation 
to a multitude.—The faithful servant 
of a glorious master, whose influence 
you obey implicitly: and contempla¬ 
ting you in this just and brilliant point 
of view, it seems almost like profane¬ 
ness to wish to intrude upon your 
thoughts,—and I should think it were 
so, had I not learnt from the purest 
spring, that human affections are not 
a sacrifice required by our benign re¬ 
ligion, but only resistance to their 
despotic, or unreasonable dominion. 
That I am resolved to oppose, and I 
feel convinced that you will set me the 
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example, for I never yet heard you 
advance a precept which you were 
yourself reluctant to practise. 

You will not hesitate in believing me, 
Your most affectionate 
and obliged friend, 

Althea Rainsworth.” 

Was it possible, that Justinian, the 
wise, the judicious, the reasonable 
Justinian, could be dissatisfied with 
this letter? The purport certainly he 
must lament, but the terms in which it 
was conveyed might have been thought 
gratifying. Yet, to Justinian, they 
appeared frigid and studied,—the mere 
dictates of compassion, good nature, 
or fraternal regard; in short, any thing 
but what they were. Yes, she was 
anxious to spare his feelings; she vene¬ 
rated and esteemed him, and entertain¬ 
ed a high opinion of his general charac¬ 
ter. She liked him as a friend and com¬ 
panion; but she experienced not that 
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more tender sentiment which would 
have led her to desire the union of 
their destinies. 

Her father's obduracy was resorted 
to as a ready plea, of which she glad¬ 
ly availed herself. Besides, it was im¬ 
possible, (so thought Justinian, under 
the first impression excited by the 
letter,) it was quite impossible, that 
Mr. Kainsworth should ever think of 
wholly deserting his sons. True, his 
estates were not entailed, but their 
future provision he would undoubted¬ 
ly secure; and if resigning their edu¬ 
cation to those he might think com¬ 
petent and willing to undertake it, he 
certainly would render some compen¬ 
sation:—and their youngest sister, she 
could not be called dependent, having 
an annuity equal to Althea's.—Oh! 
no, this formidable picture was only 
presented to render a steady rejection 
less mortifying; and he was required 
to go again to the cottage, and look, 
and seem, and feel, the same as ever; 
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impossible! he could not go; at least, 
not for a long —long time. 

Such was the current of Justinian’s 
thoughts, while he still held the open 
letter in his hand, referring to different 
passages; and the perverted view he 
took of it was evidence, that the most 
exalted human mind is not at all times 
proof against the delusions of the feel¬ 
ings, acting on a susceptible imagina¬ 
tion. Perhaps no influence is more 
likely to bewilder the judgment than 
that which now operated on Justinian's 
mind, hut over such an empire error 
of any kind could not long hold sway : 
many hours had not elapsed when he 
pronounced himself excessively ab¬ 
surd, and equally unjust. Yet he felt 
reluctant to visit Althea, and thought 
he would refrain from seeking her for 
some time. The next day was the 
sabbath; and, therefore, exclusively 
devoted to Him who claims it as his 
own. 

Justinian saw Aithea, but not to 
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speak to her; or did lie wish it. His 
ideas were concentrated to a point 
which left all earthly interests at an 
immeasurable distance, and it would 
have pained him to divert them from 
jit. 
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CHAPTER X. 

The ensuing evening he once more 
found himself on the road to the cot¬ 
tage. He had meditated replying to 
Althea’s letter, but felt that he could 
not say all that he wished on paper, 
and that his strain would be more re¬ 
proachful than was perhaps justifiable; 
but he resolved, notwithstanding the 
interdiction implied in the letter, to 
revive the subject whenever he had an 
opportunity, and vigorously debate 
every distinct objection. 

Althea had endured much uneasiness 
since Justinian had seen, or ratherspo- 
ken to, her. She feared that he was 
offended, and with how little cause 
every feeling of her breast bore wit¬ 
ness. She had appealed to her father, 
in the hope that he might relent at the 
near prospect of her forming a con- 
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nection of which, whatever were his 
private feelings toward Justinian, he 
seemed desirous. It had always been 
reported in the county that she would 
be heiress of twenty thousand pounds, 
which none scrupled to affirm as true, 
without regard to Mr. Rainsworth’s 
numerous progeny, so wealthy was he 
supposed to be. But he himself had 
said at one period, on her being ad¬ 
dressed by a baronet of large property, 
that if she would accept him he would 
give her ten thousand pounds, which 
should be doubled at his death. She 
had then proved inexorable; but on 
the present occasion she only pleaded 
for five, ; but in vain — while Mr. 
Rainsworth positively affirmed, that if 
his sons chose to live away from him 
and seek an home elsewhere, he would 
not support them, and he coarsely ad¬ 
ded—that Mr. Lansdowne might take 
them altogether—Althea might please 
herself, but she must take those with 
her whom she had taught to be dis- 
o 2 
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obedient to him. She plainly saw her 
father’s full design, and doubted not, 
that he sincerely wished her to marry 
under circumstances that would furnish 
him with a plea for casting off his 
whole family. A union, in such a 
case, Althea considered as quite im¬ 
possible ; even her friend Mrs. Selwyn 
was in a measure dependent upon her, 
for that good woman had not an in¬ 
come sufficient to support herself, and 
in losing her present home she must 
be greatly distressed. Thus, Althea 
at once saw that her own individual 
happiness must be sacrificed for the 
advantage of those about her. Nor, 
indeed, could she bear to prove an 
obstacle to Justinian’s advancement, 
nor be the means of circumscribing 
his munificence, which must have been 
the case had she accepted his offer, 
lie was dearer to her, ten thousand 
times dearer than any thing this world 
could offer, yet he»m.sfbe relinquished, 
and to retain him as her friend was her 
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only consolation, save the conviction of 
having acted right. Under this im¬ 
pression she had addressed her letter to 
him, and she remained in great anxiety 
to learn how it had affected him. 

When he at length appeared, she 
met him with a tender solicitude of 
manner, and an eager desire to soothe 
ami conciliate, which she immediately 
perceived was called for by his dejected 
aspect. No resentment was to he 
traced on his brow, but it was marked 
by sadness and regret. His always 
harmonious voice was lowered to a 
plaintive key, and he looked as if he 
had been injured—though he bore no 
enmity to the aggressor. Althea had 
not intended to afford him an opportu¬ 
nity of expressing his feelings, nor did 
any occur on that occasion ; hut the 
next time they met she did not ev ade 
being left alone with hiin,beiiigauxious 
to dissipate the very unpleasant im¬ 
pression under which he appeared to 
labour. 

o 3 
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She submitted, in the first place, to 
vehement accusations of entertaining 
sentiments and opinions directly con¬ 
trary to those she really nourished. 
Justinian gave a spirited delineation of 
the disappointment and mortification 
he had endured, and would admit no 
grounds sufficient for her conduct short 
of disinclination on her part to meet 
his wishes. The deep sigh that es¬ 
caped Althea, as she listened to his 
reproaches, might have convinced him 
of their injustice, which she felt to a 
degree beyond what she thought pro¬ 
per to acknowledge, under circumstan¬ 
ces which forbade of her considering 
Justinian as her future husband. She 
could only assure him, that'he had en¬ 
tirely mistaken the influence under 
which she acted, and that she really 
could not see a possibility of her pur¬ 
suing, with propriety, a different line of 
conduct. 

“ But you see obstacles,” exclaimed 
Justinian, with vivacity, “ where none 
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in reality exist, Avhile I cannot perceive 
any which cannot be surmounted :— 
how different must be our feelings !” 

Althea observed—“ I cannot alter 
my view of the subject with any sha¬ 
dow of prudence, or consideration for 
those most dear to me/’ 

“ But why,” — rejoined Justinian, 
eagerly, “ why could not the same 
dear circle be as happy at the new 
Parsonage as in this cottage—it will 
be fit for their reception early in the 
spring, and what a blessed sight would 
it be to me to see it so inhabited. Air. 
Iiainsworth would never permit his 
sons to be wholly dependent upon you, 
or if he did for a short time, he would 
not do so permanently, at least I would 
risk it. Oh! if your feelings corre¬ 
sponded with mine—” 

Althea rose precipitately and walked 
to the window, averting her face, for 
she could not command the emotion 
excited by Justinian's disinterested 
tenderness. Hoping he had made 
o 4 
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some impression he still more urgently 
pressed his cause, when Althea, in a 
fluctuating voice, conjured him to spare 
her, adding— 

“ And could you, my dear friend, 
so really conscientious as you arc, could 
you feel justified in sacrificing the 
means you now possess of assisting 
others, and all your prospects of aug¬ 
mented means in future, to an indivi¬ 
dual predilection ?” 

Justinian was for a moment silent, 
then returned:— 

“ This is not the first time that ques¬ 
tion has been suggested to me, my 
own heart long since prompted it, but 
the advantages of a companion, an 
assistant, so ready, and so capable of 
seconding my endeavours to promote 
the welfare of those within our in¬ 
fluence would certainly equal, if not 
exceed, all others.” 

Althea shook her head, and had no 
reply to make to what he further added; 
but the tears she could no longer 
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controul, tliough she remained in¬ 
flexible, turned his reproaches on him¬ 
self, and their interview terminated 
amicably, though not satisfactorily ; 
Althea entreating Justinian not to 
destroy the charm of their friendships, 
by renewing a subject so painful, and 
discussions so unavailing. Indeed she 
-was vigilant in preventing a recurrence 
of such opportunities, lhit she had 
to endure a persecution of a very dif¬ 
ferent nature from another quarter. 
Mr. Rainsworth was provoked beyond 
measure at her declining, because she 
was portionless, to espouse him whom 
she acknowledged to be the object of 
her choice ; and by every means in his 
power excepting those which alone 
could have accomplished it. be strove 
to compel her to change her reso¬ 
lution. 

lie now persevered in a system of 
the harshest unkindness ; frequently 
visiting his daughter for no other pur¬ 
pose than to torment her, and often 
c. 5 
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threatening a suspension of the pitiful 
allowance, by which, with the strictest 
economy, she was enabled to provide 
for the comfort of her brothers and 
sister. Mr. Rainsworth’s design was to 
drive her to an acceptance of Justini¬ 
an’s proposals, while towards him, he 
continued the same determined hosti¬ 
lity. When Althea observed, that in- 
dependent of other considerations, how 
distressing it must prove to her, to sec 
the being whom she had selected as a 
husband, the perpetual object of her 
father’s resentment, Mr. Rainsworth re¬ 
plied, that he had thoughtsof selling his 
estate in that county, and they would 
not be troubled with him. But Althea 
was resolved, that whatever degree of 
poverty she might have to contend 
with, should at least be under the con¬ 
soling idea that he to whom her affec¬ 
tions were devoted, was not involved 
in it. But the delight of their inter¬ 
course was for a time destroyed, or ex¬ 
perienced but at intervals; for the state 
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of their minds precluded that calm gra¬ 
tification they had once experienced in 
each other's society. Justinian seldom 
failed to observe the traces of tears on 
Althea's cheek, whenever he heard that 
her father had been with her; and that 
she Avas very far from happy, was more 
visible in her aspect and demeanor, 
than she was aware of; for she con¬ 
stantly endea\'oured to conceal the un¬ 
easiness of her heart from those whose 
tranquillity it might affect. But to 
Justinian it was still so apparent, as to 
prevent him from regaining the com¬ 
posure, he might probably have re¬ 
covered, had he been assured, that he 
Avas suffering alone. Sometimes con¬ 
templating Althea's conduct in its true 
light, and confident of her attach¬ 
ment to him, he felt all the gratifi¬ 
cation that such a persuasion Avas cal¬ 
culated to excite; but at other mo¬ 
ments, he would think that he had 
deceived himself, and that she e\en 
preferred enduring the tyranny, and 
o t! 
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cruelty, of her worthless parent to ac¬ 
cepting his addresses. 

Some weeks passed on, in this un¬ 
comfortable manner. If Justinian 
chanced to meet Mr. Rainsworth, he 
observed his aspect to be more splenetic, 
morose, and even brutal, than ever, 
and that not only towards him, but 
extending to every one, whom he ad¬ 
dressed. It was reported in the village, 
that his house presented a scene so 
distracting that no domestic could 
endure it for more than a few days, 
while he struggled for mastery, yet 
continued subjugated by a species of 
infatuation, unaccountable, though not 
uncommon. 

Justinian's pupils still continued to 
seek him, and their youthful brows 
were not unfrequently shaded with 
a serious cast, while they would com¬ 
plain of their father's unkindness, and 
his threats of totally deserting them. 
Justinian supplicated, and importuned, 
Althea, to permit them to reside under 
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his roof, offering - , as a plea for the 
request, the inclemency of the weather, 
which at that season rendered it incon¬ 
venient and perhaps injurious to their 
health, daily to traverse so considerable 
a distance. But Althea could not he 
prevailed on to accede to such a pro¬ 
posal, justly imagining that the walk 
which Mr. Lansdownc could so often 
perform, under every diversity of sky, 
could not be more inimical to her 
brothers, than to him. Now indeed! 
if ever, there seemed a sufficient bar 
to their communications: it was the 
latter end of February, and a heavy fall 
of snow bad covered the earth, and 
rendered the roads perilous. Still .fus¬ 
tian made his way though not wit hout 
exciting the apprehensions of his 
friends. 
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CHAPTER XL 

One evening, having spent the early 
part of it at the cottage, lie returned, 
through a thick snow shower, and 
having reached home, he took his 
place by the fire side with his books 
before him, for thepurpose of studying, 
as was his habit, for a couple of hours 
before he retired to rest. 

It was after midnight when he 
repaired to his chamber, and he was 
just falling into uncertain slumbers, 
when a loud knocking at the cottage 
door roughly aroused him. A sound 
so unusual at such an hour, excited 
some apprehension. Althea was the 
first image that rose in Justinian's 
thoughts—some accident had occurred 
at her residence, perhaps a fire, but a 
moment’s reflection shewed the greater 
probability of some cottager being 
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taken violently ill, and who, appre¬ 
hensive of immediate death, required 
the consolation of his attendance and 
prayers. This idea flashed on Justi¬ 
nian's mind as he sprang from his bed 
to the casement; at the same moment 
he heard a rough voice call loudly on 
his name and the knocking redoubled, 
lie had now opened the window, and 
•as a keen wind drove the snow in his 
lace, he demanded—“ What was the 
matter?’’ A man beneath the window 
replied, “ Mr. JLansdownc must go to 
Rainsworth llall directly—he must 
not lose a moment.” 

Justinian asked if any accident had 
happened ? the man only returned, 
“ Squire llainsworth wants to speak to 
Parson Lansdowne immediately, and 
1 am going on as fast as I can for the 
Doctor.” As lie spoke he ran off as ex¬ 
peditiously as the uncertainty of the 
footing, (which rendered a horse 
useless) would permit. Justinian could 
only conclude, that Mr. Rainsworth 
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was dying, or believed that he was, and 
that a clamorous conscience had oc¬ 
casioned this summons. 

He hurried on his clothes with as 
much rapidity as the uncertain light 
of an obscured moon, and the reflec¬ 
tion of the snow, would allow of; and 
feeling his way down the almost per¬ 
pendicular stair-case, he was soon out¬ 
side the cottage door. lie swiftly 
proceeded towards the hall, keeping 
his balance tolerably well by the ve¬ 
locity with which he advanced and 
the lightness of his step, though some¬ 
times he took a slide of several feet, 
and at others sunk knee deep, while, 
the nipping blast formed icicles of 
the melted snow that dropped from his 
hat. 

He at length succeeded in reaching 
his destination, and Rains worth hall 
stood before him. He perceived lights 
in several of the chamber windows. He 
knocked gently at the front door, but 
could obtain no admission; when he 
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went round to a back entrance where 
he also knocked in vain. Raising the 
latch he found that the door was un¬ 
locked, and he entered a passage con¬ 
ducting to a spacious kitchen, where 
an enormous fire was burning, and a 
number of lighted candles were left 
on different places : but no human 
creature was to be seen, and Justinian 
passed through to a servants' hall, 
v. lu re a sumptuous meal was spread, 
and a fire of equal magnitude burning, 
and an additional number of lights, 
though this apartment was also de¬ 
serted. lie proceeded onward through 
several passages which conducted him 
to a stair-case, when his attention w as 
attracted by a strange howling noise, 
which he found to arrive from the 
crying of a half-dressed child who sat 
on one of the steps. Justinian ac¬ 
costed it, but could obtain no answer 
for some time: at length, to lhs in¬ 
terrogation, if Mr. Rainsworth was ill, 
the child replied, “ I dont't know', but 
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they are going to turn me out of 
doors.” Justinian asked for the ser¬ 
vants, but could gain no satisfactory 
reply ; when recommending the child 
to go and warm himself by the fire 
below, he passed up the stairs into a 
gallery, where he found two more 
boys older than the former, both cry¬ 
ing, but they were not more commu¬ 
nicative than their brother, whom Jus¬ 
tinian bade them follow, and keep 
themselves warm and not cry. A sigh 
of genuine compassion heaved his 
breast for these unfortunates, dragged 
from their beds, as he concluded, at 
such an hour. The sound of voices 
now reached his ears; and he ap¬ 
proached the room from whence it 
proceeded, when, to his great surprise, 
he heard loud laughter, with a con¬ 
tinual din of female tongues. He 
tapped at the door, but could gain no 
attention, when he entered and beheld 
a crowd of women servants pulling 
about an abundance of gaudy habili- 
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ments and costly ornaments. They were 
greatly dismayed at his intrusion, and 
could not recover their confusion, but, 
on his asking for Mr. Rainsworth, one 
of them shewed the way to the cham¬ 
ber oceu pied by her master. 

Justinian found Mr. Rainsworth sit¬ 
ting under a load of clothing by a 
large fire : a table covered with papers 
was beside him. Justinian did not 
perceive any symptoms of indisposi¬ 
tion in Mr. Rainsworth s aspect: it 
only betrayed awkward embarrassment, 
which he attempted to carry off by an 
ill-timed and forced laugh, on receiv¬ 
ing this bidden guest, whom lie thus 
accosted— 

“ Well, Mr. Lansdownc, here is 
good news for you. I was deter¬ 
mined to be the first to tell it you, as 
it is a point you have so long stickled 
for. She is off, Sir, fairly off, and her 
brats shall follow her at day-break. 
She has nearly been the death of me, 
nearly. I don’t know now, that she 
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lias not. Ten minutes ago I did not 
think I should have been alive at this 
moment; and, to own the truth, I sent 
for) ou to hand me oft' decently. I 
thought you would not stand out now 
the great bar is removed, and I must 
say”-he continued, as his counte¬ 

nance assumed a cast of gloomy dread, 
and his tone changed—“ I must say, 
Mr. Lansdowne, that I have been at 
times much troubled in my mind, 
since you so obstinately insisted on 
certain points before I could be per¬ 
mitted to appear where I always used 
to appear once a year, and this weighed 
heavy upon my mind, when I thought 
I was going—but now, now, don't you 
think there may be a chance for me ?” 

Justinian did not know' whether 
this question referred to a future 
world, or the present; but he did not 
reply, for his attention at the moment 
was attracted by a spot of blood, 
quickly spreading on the garment 
thrown over Mr. Raiusworth’s shoul- 
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der. The direction and expression of 
Justinian’s eyes were instantly ob¬ 
served by Mr. Rainsworth, and he 
exclaimed, with marks of the strongest 
terror, 

“ It is coniine; again ! It is coming 
again !—It can't he stopped—I am 
going, I am going!—pray for me, 
Lansdowne. I won’t die, I won’t die, 

I won’t die”-he continued repeat- 

iifg with demonstrations of horror, 
amounting to phrenzy. Justinian con¬ 
jured him to endeavour to becalm, ob¬ 
serving that his violence increased the 
effusion that alarmed him, and having 
ascertained the situation of the wound, 
which was in the arm, near the shoul¬ 
der. Justinian endeavoured, by tight- 
ning the bandages, and by the pres¬ 
sure of his hands to avert the danger 
apprehended. All the time he was 
thus occupied, Mr. Rainsworth was 
with the opposite hand, pulling at the 
bell, -which, after some time, was an¬ 
swered by two women, who were 
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greeted with bitter imprecations for 
their inattention, but to these they 
were entirely callous. From their lo¬ 
quacity, unchecked by the slighest 
respect for their master, Justinian 
gained an insight into the cause of 
what he witnessed. The battle of 
words, so frequently carried on be¬ 
tween Mr. Rainsworth and his chosen 
companion, had on that night, while 
the parties were at supper, assumed 
a more violent character than usual; 
and female courage, animated by large 
portions of a favourite beverage, had 
dictated the use of a weapon sharper 
than the tongue, and a large carving 
knife had been hurled at Mr. Rains¬ 
worth by his opponent. It stuck in 
the upper part of his arm, and pro¬ 
duced an effusion of blood which 
seemed to justify the assertion he vio¬ 
lently proclaimed—that he was mur¬ 
dered. The perpetrator, believing that 
she really had committed murder, in¬ 
stantly fled the house, unpursued; her 
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ears ljnging with Mr. Rains worth's 
repeated cry, that she should be se¬ 
cured and brought to justice. 

Under the apprehensiou of imme¬ 
diate death, he experienced all that 
mental agony and cowardly fear, na¬ 
tural in such a man, under such cir¬ 
cumstances, and he sent off for the 
doctor and Justinian together. The 
latter was the only person he could 
think of, on whom to rely with confi¬ 
dence at that moment of confusion. 
He never doubted of his obeying the 
summons, and considered him as his 
only friend. 

Mr. Rainsworth was not the son of 
irreligious parents, though their claim 
to the distinction might only be nega¬ 
tive. He had followed their exam¬ 
ple, in sometimes going to church, 
and occasionally attending the ordi¬ 
nances of his religion; but of the 
subject he had heard much, both 
from his wife and daughter, which, 
together with what had been forced 
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on him by Justinian, all pressed upon 
his soul at the moment of danger. 
But before Justinian arrived, the 
wound, for the time, was staunched ; 
and, as ready to hope as to fear, Mr. 
Rainsworth no sooner ceased to see 
the blood flowing, than he began to 
think his alarm needless, and that he 
had acted too precipitately, in sending 
for Justinian. He retired to his cham¬ 
ber, his mind filled with vengeance 
against the assassin, as he termed her. 
He insisted that the children should 
be taken from their beds, and prepared 
for immediate departure, declaring 
that he would never harbour the off¬ 
spring of a murderess. He had his 
papers spread before him, and, with¬ 
out a moment’s hesitation, burnt the 
will by which, after allotting one thou¬ 
sand pounds to each of his legitimate 
children, he had left the whole resi¬ 
due of his property between his fa¬ 
vourites, and their mother, under 
whose influence it had been made. 
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lie had just satisfied his malignant 
fury by this first act of revenge, when 
Justinian appeared. The arrival of 
the surgeon released Lansdowne from 
the painful attitude he had retained 
for nearly an hour, in his anxious at¬ 
tention to the wound. By the appli¬ 
cation of proper styptics it was speedily 
staunched, and the medical attendant 
pronounced a favourable opinion of 
Mr. llainswortlfs situation, leaving 
him in bed, and prognosticating a 
speedy recovery. Mr. Rainsworth had 
previously extorted a promise from 
Justinian, that he would not leave the 
house that night. On the departure 
#if the .surgeon, Mr. U. inquired whe¬ 
ther the murderess had been pursued 
according to his orders. Justinian as¬ 
sured him, that the roads were not in a 
Niate to permit the fugitive to proceed 
far ; she had doubtless taken refuge in 
some neighbouring cottage, and he 
hoped that Mr. Rainsworth s recovery 
would acquit her of .fmirder, and that 
n 
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he would resolve on never seeing her 
again on any pretext whatever. 

“ A wretch!” muttered Mr. Rains- 
worth, “ an ungrateful wretch! to 
one who had sheltered and indulged 
her in every thing, ever since she was 
sixteen years of age.” 

“ Only sixteen /” echoed Justinian 
with a dec]) sigh, and in the most 
compassionate tone. 

“ Yes,” rejoined Mr. Rains worth, 
“ she is not now more than twenty- 
nine. She was an underling in the 
kitchen in poor dear Mrs. Rainsworth’s 
time, and this is the way she has re¬ 
turned my kindness to her.” . 

Justinian said a feu' words on the 
nature and consequences of such kind¬ 
ness, to which Mr. Rainsworth lis¬ 
tened with a groan ; but Justinian did 
not enlarge upon the theme, as he 
feared to agitate his auditor, yet could 
not wholly forbear attempting to make 
an impression on his mind at the mo 
ment it was n; st susceptible. Mr. 
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Rainsworth could not sleep, but con¬ 
tinued talking incessantly, except 
when Justinian addressed him. He 
now ordered, that the children should 
be immediately sent after their mother, 
wherever she might be. Lansdownc 
said he had already given directions 
respecting them, and would talk fur¬ 
ther with him on the subject the next 
day, but now recommended him to 
endeavour to obtain some repose. 
Thus saying, he retired from bis bed¬ 
side, and Mr. Rainsworth thought lie 
had quitted the room, but Justinian, 
quietly dismissing the woman who 
had been sleeping by the fire, took 
her place, and the bed curtains being 
drawn, Mr. Rainsworth did not per¬ 
ceive this arrangement. Justinian had 
some time before desired one of the 
women to pay attention to the chil¬ 
dren, replace them in their beds, and 
in the morning to give them their 
breakfasts as usual, nor to take any 
# 'ps for sending them away, till Mr. 
h 2 
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Rainsworth had more maturely delibe¬ 
rated on their future destination. It 
was Lansdowne’s design to prevail, if 
possible, on Mr. Rainsworth to place 
them at a respectable school, and 
make a suitable provision for their 
support. Their number was reduced 
to three, all boys; several younger 
children had died through neglect, 
and one had been burnt to death from 
the same cause. Justinian felt anxious 
about Mr. Rainsworth, from the rest¬ 
lessness he had evinced since the sur¬ 
geon had left him, and therefore re¬ 
tained his station in the chamber, nor 
had he time to indulge his ruminations 
on the situation in which he was 
placed, when Mr. Rainsworth again 
spoke, supposing the servant to be 
in attendance. He desired that Mr. 
Lansdowne should be requested to 
return to him, as he wished to consult 
him on business of consequence. 
Justinian perceived, that he was r 
that state of irritation which word 
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neither permit him to be silent nor 
tranquil, lie talked much of his el¬ 
dest daughter, and in the highest 
terms, declaring he knew no woman 
like her, either for loftv principles, 
delicate propriety, or discretion. He 
desired that Mrs. Sclwyn might be 
summoned early in the morning, and 
deputed to new model the household, 
and dismiss the nest of vipers, as he 
termed his domestics, and subse¬ 
quently his daughter might perhaps 
be persuaded to come to him. 

Justinian observed, there could not 
be a doubt that Miss Rainsworth 
would immediately fly to her father, 
were she aware of his situation, but 
he agreed with Mr. Rainsworth, that 
it would be better, if possible, to 
keep her in ignorance of what had 
occurred, till the residence was more 
fit for her reception, but he recom¬ 
mended that her brothers should be 
permitted to attend on their parent 
immediately. But this Mr. llains- 
h 3 
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worth objected to, saying, they would 
only disturb him. 

Justinian now wrote a note to Mrs. 
Selwyn, informing her that the ob¬ 
noxious personage who had so long 
banished peace from Rains worth Ilall, 
had taken flight, and that he was de¬ 
puted, by Mr. R., who had sent for 
him on the occasion, to request Mrs. 
Selwvn’s immediate presence, prepa¬ 
ratory to the return of his daughter, 
her sister, and brothers. Thus Jus¬ 
tinian avoided mentioning Mr. Rains- 
worth’s precarious situation, and the 
violent scene that had given rise to it. 
Precarious it certainly appeared, wdien 
the surgeon again saw him:—there 
was a strong propensity to fever, and 
the wound was much inflamed, the 
natural consequences of a habit of 
body formed by a gross and pampered 
appetite. 
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Cl I APT Kit XII. 

JisTiviAN was glad, at sun rise, to 
perceive a sudden change in the wea¬ 
ther ; a rapid thaw rendered it less 
difficult to traverse the roads, though 
scarcely less disagreeable. It was ne¬ 
cessary, that Justinian should absent 
himself for some hours from Mr. 
Rainsworth, having many demands on 
his attention, which required his pre¬ 
sence at home and elsewhere; but he 
lost no time in returning, and was 
happy to find Mrs. Selwyn already 
busily employed in the business of 
reform. She had dismissed all the do¬ 
mestics, paying them their wages, ac¬ 
cording to Mr. Rainsworth’s directions, 
and had sent them off without entering 
into any discussion. Indeed, some had 
not waited to be dismissed. The most 
active parties in the general pillage, 
n 4 
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which Justinian had interrupted the 
preceding night, had disappeared at 
once.—One man servant only was to be 
found, the same that had acted express; 
all the others had been discharged 
by Mr. Rains worth in one of his fits 
of fury the day before. Temporary 
assistants were immediately procured, 
through Mrs. Sehvyn’s exertions, 
added to those of two women she 
had brought with her; and a rapid re¬ 
volution was thus promptly effected. 
The children she treated with the at¬ 
tention they required; and though 
they were usually most disorderly and 
unmannerly, they were now, for the 
time, perfectly tractable, from the 
awe they experienced in seeing none 
but strangers about them. 

Justinian, on rejoining Mr. Rains- 
worth, perceived that he was much 
more tranquil than he had been in the 
morning, and he ventured to press on 
him the propriety of sending the chil¬ 
dren to school; but for a long time he 
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was inexorable; repeating his resolu¬ 
tion of casting them oft'for ever, while 
he expressed much resentment that 
they should still continue in the house. 
But by dint of calm and unanswerable 
argument, Justinian succeeded in si¬ 
lencing his invectives, though Mr. 11. 
would not give a free consent to the 
measure proposed, but muttered to 
himself:— 

“ Yes, this is always the way —he 
will carry his point sooner or later—I 
see it plainly—I shall be priest-ridden 
at last, with my eyes open. It is 
always the case, if a parson once gets 
thorough hold upon you he will do 
what he likes with you—I say Lans- 
dovvne,’ raising his voice a little, “ you 
must not he too hard upon me. You 
see I am inclined to be reasonable, but 
I don't like vour stealing into my mind 
in that sort of way that you have con¬ 
trived to do by your spirit of perseve¬ 
rance. First, by that letter of vour s, 
which you mav see among my papers 
n 5 
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on tlic table there, nearly worn out, 
and crushed and creased by many a 
rough touch—for whenever I had the 
blue d—Is I used to read it, and now I 
begin to think there is some reason in 
it; and this is the way you have un¬ 
dermined me, in spite of myself.” 

This curious speech excited a sen¬ 
sation of the purest pleasure in Justi¬ 
nian’s breast; he began to think, that 
some permanent impression was made 
on Mr. Rainsworth’smind, and pursuing 
his advantage, he went so far as to ex¬ 
press his hopes, that Mr. It. would insure 
the future provision of those unfor¬ 
tunate children who would otherwise 
be totally destitute. Mr. Rainsworth 
vehemently expressed his satisfaction, 
that he had at least had resolution to 
destioy that imbecile document in 
which they were remembered. Justi¬ 
nian did not disapprove of that act, as 
he concluded the will was a most 
unjust one to those who had the first 
claims on Mr. Rainsworth, hut the 
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provision of his younger offspring, who 
laboured under every disadvantage, 
all brought on them by their parents, 
was a field for Justinian's eloquence, 
which he improved to the utmost. 
During a short pause, he heard Mr, 
Kainsworth grumble, in an under tone, 
this liberal speech: 

No wonder that those base born 
brats should find such a vehement 
advocate in one who is something of 
the same genus'" 

Justinian did not appear to hear 
him, nor did his eye, or manner, betray 
resentment; he continued in exactly 
the same strain, to enforce the neces¬ 
sity of this act of duty and justice on 
Mr. Kainsworth s part. lint Mr. R. 
now positively vowed, that he would 
take no mote thought about a will, 
that there was an old one, which he 
had made twelve years before, and 
that might he abided by. Justinian 
pressed him to look it over, and judge 
whether it were such a.s he could now 
n 6 
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approve; he urged this point from his 
secret apprehensions, that Mr. Rains- 
worth’s situation was alarming, though 
the fever was intermitting, and left 
him in the intervals capable of some 
exertion. He at length yielded to 
Justinian’s entreaties, and directed him 
to search at the bottom of a chest, he 
pointed to, for the document, which 
he bade him read aloud. 

Justinian complied. The will had 
been made previous to the birth of 
Mr. Rainsworth’s youngest daughter. 
It assigned his principal estate to his 
eldest son, and another which he pos¬ 
sessed in Yorkshire, to the second son. 
Twenty thousand pounds to his (then) 
only daughter, Althea, and sir to her 
mother—being, as Mr. Rainsworth 
observed, on that passage being read, 
all that that poor good woman had 
brought him; but which, indeed, was 
to have bt?en doubled, according to her 
marriage settlement; but through some 
mistake, it had not been legally exe- 
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cuted previous to their union, and had 
never been attended to afterwards. 
He added, k£ you see Mr. Lansdownc 
it is a very good will! Althea will 
provide for her sister—the six thou¬ 
sand pounds intended tor Mrs. Rains- 
worth will make good the deficiency 
in the twenty for Althea, which can¬ 
not otherwise be supplied, for I am 
not so rich, by many thousands, as I 
was when that will was made—but if 
the estates were put to nurse, they 
would he more than free by the time 
the boys are of age." 

Justinian suggested the division of 
the twenty thousand pounds, into ten 
for each of his daughters, and the 
assignment of two thousands, payable 
from the estates, to eaeh of his illegi¬ 
timate sons, whom the law kept, 
wholly unprovided for, should there be 
no will: also an annuity of fifty pounds 
to Mrs. Selwvn. 

These deductions, Justinian ob¬ 
served, would not be felt by the elder 
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sons, who by the time they were of 
age would have property as consider¬ 
able as any rational being could desire. 
Mr. llainsworth evinced displeasure, 
and declared he would not trouble 
himself about the matter—he had no 
doubt Althea would settle it all as it 
should be, and persuade her brothers 
to do the same. Justinian replied, that 
he did not question that point, but he 
wished Mr. llainsworth to experience 
the gratification he must derive from 
acting with strict propriety in such 
momentous concerns. He spoke much 
more on the subject, when Mr. Ilains- 
worth exclaimed, with sarcastic petu¬ 
lance, “ I wonder, Sir, with your vast 
liberality, and extraordinary sensi¬ 
bility, that you do not advise a muni¬ 
ficent provision for the author of all 
this mischief —certainly she should not 
be forgotten, according to your en¬ 
lightened code.’* 

“ For her," returned Justinian, “ I 
should advise, as the utmost kindness, 
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a penitentiary and hard labour, and if 
it should fall under my influence, I 
will endeavour to procure it for her by 
the laws of her country. To secure 
her comfort and independence, would 
be to encourage vice and depravity ; 
and permitting her to live in idleness 
would be to ensure future guilt.” 

Justinian was interrupted by a sum¬ 
mons from Mrs. Selwyn, who wished 
to speak to him immediately. The 
messenger looked seared, and spoke 
with trepidation. In the gallery stood 
Mis. Selwyn, trembling universally, 
and as pale as death. Justinian had 
not time to question her. ere she ex- 
claimed— 

“ Oh! Mr. Lansdownc, go down to 
the hall, and see what has happened; 
and tell them what is to be done. I 
am so horror struck I do not know 
what I am about." 

Justinian flew down the grand stair¬ 
case, without waiting to ask a single 
question. On entering the halt he he- 
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held a crowd of people surrounding' 
the long table, which, in old fashioned 
mansions, is fixed in the center of the 
apartment, and on which, as the peo¬ 
ple moved to admit him, Justinian 
beheld the extended form of a woman, 
habited in gaudy attire, despoiled with 
mud and dirt. The ghastly features, 
open lips and fixed and rayless eyes, 
bespoke the life departed. Justinian 
started violently, and shuddered as 
with an ague fit—but instantly coming 
forward, he touched one of the hands 
to feel if it was cold, when an old 
farmer, standing opposite, thus ad¬ 
dressed him: 

“ If you please your Reverence, this 
woman Avas foundry me in a dike full 
of half melted snow by the road side; 
about two miles off, just by the turnip 
fields and opposite the copse, and my 
team being coming along the road not 
far behind, I waited for it, and Jack 
my carter helped in the body, and this 
being the nearest house, we brought 
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it here till the Coroner should sit about 
it, which, I think is the right way in 
such cases.” 

Justinian was giving rapid orders, 
and making exertions himself for for¬ 
warding the process of resuscitation, 
when the farmer continued—“ Aye 
good gentleman, you may spare your¬ 
self the trouble, for Jack saw the 
woman at six o'clock this morning 
when he was going to the fields. She 
was sitting beside the dike which was 
then full of snow and he thought she 
was asleep, and gave her a shake—but 
she was stone cold and (lead enough 
then, and he was afraid to move her 
or have any thing to do about it as he 
was alone, and folks might have 
thought he had something to do with 
the murder.” 

The carter gave his evidence to the 
same effect, when Justinian relin¬ 
quished attempts which were thus ren¬ 
dered hopeless to recal life, and severely 
reprehended the carter, whose fear of 
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involving himself might, in such a 
case, have caused the death of a fellow 
creature, whose life, under temporary 
suspension, was not beyond the pos¬ 
sibility of restoration. That the body 
must not be moved till a jury had pro¬ 
nounced a verdict coucemiim the 
death, could not be disputed, and most 
sincerely did Justinian lament, that a 
scene of such a nature should take 
place under a roof where every circum¬ 
stance seemed clothed with double 
horror. 

The farmer might probably by chang¬ 
ing the direction of his team, have 
found a house nearer than Rainsworth 
Hall, but he was not unacquainted 
with the person of her who had 
perished, and whose apparel betrayed 
a precipitate flight, unprovided with 
any defence against the cold, and he 
suspected, that she had been driven 
from the habitation to which he 
restored the lifeless body. Justinian 
took immediate measures for apprizing 
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the Coroner of what had occurred, hut 
the distance at which he lived, rendered 
it impossible, that a jury could be as¬ 
sembled before the next day. The 
crowd, at Justinian's request, now dis¬ 
persed, and stationing persons to guard 
all access to the hall, he joined Mrs. 
Sclwyn. lie found her shedding 
tears over the three unfortunate chil¬ 
dren, whom she retained close to her 
lest they should learn what had oc¬ 
curred. Justinian directed immediate 
preparations for sending them to school, 
the consequences he took upon himself; 
and Mrs. Sclwyn went to examine 
their wardrobe and pack it up, noting 
what they were in want of to augment 
it, which could be sent after them. 
Justinian said he would write a letter 
to the master of a respectable school, 
about twenty miles from thence, with 
necessary explanations, and send the 
boys off in charge of his friend, the 
clerk, early the next morning. He 
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determined for the present, to conceal 
from Mr. Raiusworth the events of the 
last half hour : there was something so 
shocking in the whole affair, that Jus¬ 
tinian felt incapable of entering upon 
it, with one so deeply concerned, and 
he cautioned the servants who were 
about Mr. Rainsworth to be secret. 

Mrs. Selwyn sent a note to Althea, 
informing, her that preparations were 
making for her reception, but that 
another day, or two, was required to 
make every thing comfortable. She 
added, at Justinian’s desire, that Mr. 
Lansdowne promissed himself the 
pleasure of visiting her in the course 
of the next day. 

He had not seen her brothers that 
morning, for concluding by his note 
to Mrs. Selwyn, that he was engaged 
at Rainsworth Hall, they had not at¬ 
tended him as usual, and he hoped that 
if they did not visit the village, they 
might remain ignorant of those shock- 
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nig particulars which he would fain 
have kept from them. At all events 
he believed they had too much sense 
and discretion to repeat such a com¬ 
munication to their sisters. 
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CHAPTER XIII. 

Althea, though continuing ignorant 
of any thing more than it was desirable 
she should know, was muc h perplexed. 
Though she experienced the most solid 
joy in hearing, that her father was 
emancipated from the thraldom that 
had so long involved him, she antici¬ 
pated in her removal from her peaceful 
cottage to the abode in which her early 
years had been so gloomily coloured, far 
dilferent scenes from those she had now 
long been accustomed to. She knew 
her father's disposition well, and dread¬ 
ed that, though a temporary caprice, 
as she concluded, had prompted him 
to send for Justinian, under peculiar 
circumstances, the system of hostility 
might speedily be renewed, and he 
might be banished from the residence, 
which would then be her home. In 
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short more gloom, than sunshine, was 
apparent in the prospect to one, who 
knew what it was to reside in the 
house with Mr. Ihiinsworth. The only 
idea which Althea could dw ell on with 
perfect complacency was, that Heaven 
might ordain Justinian to heat length 
the means of her fathers conversion, 
and give a new character to his latter 
years. 

Feelings somewhat similar affected 
Justinian, when his anxious thoughts 
dw elt on the probable consequences of 
the revolution which had occurred.— 
How might it affect his attachment to 
Althea ? He dared not reckon on Mr. 
Rainswort'lfs stability in therightpath; 
lie appiehcnded, that with health, evil 
dispositions would again predominate, 
or, having restored his daughter to the 
first place in his affections, ambitious 
projects, and splendid view's for her 
establishment, might take possession 
of his breast. These, admitting that 
Althea's inclinations were on Justi- 
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uian’s side, which he often questioned, 
would present an insurmountable bar 
to his success, and he should be 
deprived even of the opportunity of 
cultivating her friendship ; for most 
probably Mr. liainsworth would dis¬ 
pense with his visits as soon as his vi¬ 
gilance was no longer requisite. Thus 
Justinian participated keenly in the 
apprehensions, and regret, which 
Althea experienced at the prospect of 
changing her residence. On rejoining 
Mr. liainsworth, he found that the 
fever had returned during his absence 
but in a slighter degree, and he was 
then again so much better, that Justi¬ 
nian began to think his recovery very 
probable. Mr. Rainsworth himself 
renewed the subject of the will bv 
observing. 

“Well, Lansdowne, I am not going 
to die yet; so you need not plague me 
about my will.’’ 

“ It is for that very reason that 1 
would now press the pointreturned 
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Justinian, “ It must ever be a painful 
theme when we apprehend an imme¬ 
diate necessity for it; but when we 
look forward to a prolonged existence, 
as I trust we may now do in your case, 
we can, without uncomfortable feel¬ 
ings, recommend a measure which 
should never be neglected. In regard 
to our temporal affairs, we should 
stand 'prepared, as we ought to be 
in the far more weighty consideration 
of our spiritual state; and thus we 
arm ourselves against contingencies, 
and are never to be surprised by the 
summons which is as sure as its period 
is uncertain. 

After conversing a long time, Jus¬ 
tinian could only obtain from Mr. 
Rainsworth permission to apply to 
his attorney, whom his litigious 
disposition had always found work for, 
and depute him to draw up a form of 
a will, such as Lansdowne had sug¬ 
gested in regard to the legitimate chil¬ 
dren, but entirely excluding the others. 

vor. ni. f 
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But Justinian, as he bade him good 
night, added, with a smile— 

“ If their names should be inserted, 
Sir, you might at any time erase them.’" 

“ And that I certainly should do 
immediately, ’'returned Mr. Rainsworth. 

Nevertheless, Justinian retired to 
the library, where a lire was kept up 
for his accommodation, and wrote a 
minute explanation of the instrument 
to he executed by the attorney, in¬ 
cluding the younger children. This, 
he hoped, by dint of perseverance, to 
induce Mr. Rainsworth to sign. 

It was not impossible, that his in¬ 
disposition might suddenly assume an 
unfavourable aspect, for he complain¬ 
ed of the painf ulness of his wound, and 
it would then he too late to prepare a 
document, which, if ready, Ik* might 
perhaps he prevailed on to render valid. 
The attorney was also the coroner, to 
whom Justinian intended to deliver 
the written instructions, subsequent to 
the unpleasant scene which was to 
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take place next morning. He also 
wrote the letter he intended for the 
school-master; when, shutting out the 
world, he continued for some time en¬ 
gaged in the performance of his even¬ 
ing devotions. That day had produ¬ 
ced events, and excited thoughts, that 
added considerably to their length. 
Having finished his devotions, lie took 
out his pocket bible, and remained lost 
in its study far beyond his usual hour of 
retiring. A bed was prepared for him, 
but even after he had closed the sacred 
volume, such a multitude of thoughts 
crowded on his mind, and he was so 
disposed to meditate, that, though the 
preceding night had been sleepless, 
he was not inclined to slumber. 

The fate of that wretched being, 
whose breathless body now occupied 
the ancient hall of tRat insulted house, 
engaged his thoughts, which traversed 
the train of events connected with this 
horrible catastrophe, and caused him 
to deeply moralize upon the theme. 

i 2 
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From his profound ruminations he 
was suddenly aroused, hy a sound un¬ 
like to any he had ever heard before. 
It was a strange unnatural cry—a 
mingled yell and scream quickly re¬ 
iterated—then rising to the roar of an 
untamed brute of the desert. It pro¬ 
ceeded from the hall. 

Justinian sprang from his seat, 
seized a light, and flew to the place 
from whence the noise proceeded. 

Mr. Raiusworth, on being left by 
Justinian and the surgeon, to seek re¬ 
pose, under the vigilance of a man 
appointed to sit up with him, endea¬ 
voured for some time to court sleep, 
and to amuse his mind with sanguine 
anticipations of his recovery; but 
shooting spasms from his wound, and 
a sudden crowd of dark and gloomy 
images gathering on his mind, with 
the return of fever, soon surrounded 
his pillow with all the demons cf dis¬ 
ease. An inexpressible horror came 
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over him;—it seemed as if the crimes 
of his past life, each personified in 
some hideous phantom, rose in judg¬ 
ment around him, pointing to open 
graves, and depths of flames beneath. 

Struggling against this agonizing 
enthralment, he raisetl himself up, 
looked wildly about, and strove, by a 
bodily effort, to burst the distracting 
delusion. Slightly relieved by this 
exertion, he determined to rise and 
walk about the chamber. His at¬ 
tendant slept, and so soundly, as to 
remain undisturbed, though Mr. Rains- 
worth heavily traversed the room, as 
he cast his eyes from object to object, 
and tried to send his thoughts with 
them, touching each, in order to pro¬ 
duce conviction, and thus, in some 
measure, he regained the exercise of 
his senses. He then approached the 
window, and, putting back the cur¬ 
tain, his attention was caught by the 
light that fell upon the lawn, from 
four of the lower windows of the edi- 
i 3 
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ike. That they were those of the 
hall, could not be questioned, as all 
the others had shutters. 

A new idea struck Mr. Rains- 
worth’s disordered imagination :— 
There were carousals going on be¬ 
low, at a time too, when his life was 
in danger:—this was the worthy 
crew that Mrs. Selwyn had brought 
into his house;—these were the peo¬ 
ple supported and encouraged by the 
wise and excellent Mr. Lansdowne;— 
but their merriment should be termi¬ 
nated in a way they little expected :— 
and in a moment Mr. Rainsworth 
formed the resolution of going down 
to surprise the revellers, and totally 
confound them, as he imagined, by 
his unexpected appearance. The 
strength of incipient mania nerved his 
frame, and, taking up the light, he left 
his room, and proceeded warily down 
the grand stair-case, which leading 
to a vestibule, was only separated 
from the hall by folding doors. At 
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these he listened, before he attempted 
to enter.—All within was death-like 
silence. 

“ I have not been cautious enough,"’ 
thought Mr. liainsworth; “ they have 
heard me, and are become mute/’ 

He now threw open the doors with 
violence, and presented a figure, which 
might indeed have appalled any be¬ 
holder.—A flannel night-gown was 
thrown loosely over his brawny shoul¬ 
ders—the sleeves unoccupied — his 
legs and feet were entirely bare:—he 
had cast off his night-cap, and his 
grizzly hair stood up in disorder, in¬ 
creasing the harsh revengeful expres¬ 
sion of his deep-lined countenance. 
The wild cunning of a delirious eye 
shot from beneath his scowling brows, 
and his large bony form looked colos¬ 
sal, as he held the light above his 
head, and looked intently forward. 

“ Ha!” he exclaimed, “ they have 
fled;—but ’tis certain they have been 
here,’' thought he, “ or why is that 
i 4 
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centre lamp burning at this unusual 
hour:—'Tis dim, and no other light 
appears :—but, aye ! I perceive,” he 
cried, advancing with a quick step, 
“ a table-cloth is spread, and some¬ 
thing concealed beneath it.—The)? 
have absconded, and left their feast 
behind them, and thought to hide 
the delicacies prepared to tempt their 
pampered appetites.—Aye, let me see 
them!” he exclaimed, vehemently, 
tearing the cloth from the table. 

What he would have added, con¬ 
gealed upon his parched lips :—he 
sprang back many paces, as the light 
fell from his hand, and his swelled 
eye-balls remained fastened on the 
livid features that were presented to 
them. His open mouth seemed vainly 
gasping for air, to save him from suf¬ 
focation.—His trembling form gra¬ 
dually recoiled, and remained quiver¬ 
ing, with excess of disorder. Ilis 
hands were half elevated, as if want¬ 
ing power to keep off some dreadful 
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object, and his whole aspect was such 
as could only be depicted by the deep¬ 
est colouring of guilty horror. For a 
few moments he remained suspended 
in this state of agony indescribable ; 
when instant and raging madness took 
possession of his brain, and he uttered 
the plnensied cry that brought Justi¬ 
nian to the spot, at the moment that 
the foaming maniac had seized the 
body, and was dragging it round the 
hall, with all the ferocity of desperate 
insanity. 

A scene of so much horror was in¬ 
deed calculated to suspend the powers 
of action in the strongest mind. Jus¬ 
tinian quickly mastered the poignant 
panic of mingled consternation and 
disgust, which shot through his frame, 
and addressed Mr. llainsworth in a 
tone of authority, commanding him to 
desist, and recollect himself. Then 
approaching him with dauntless intre¬ 
pidity, he seized his arm, telling him 
that he must instantly retire to his 
i .5 
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chamber, or forcible means would be 
employed to transport him there. 
Justinian was fully sensible, that 
though his form was athletic, and 
vigorously active, Mr. Rainsworth's 
ponderous right arm, (the wound was 
in the left,) stimulated by the strength 
of madness, might fell him at once to 
the ground; for he was unversed in 
the science of corporal defence; but a 
fearless demeanor he hoped would in¬ 
timidate him. 

The maniac endeavoured to shake off 
his grasp, demoniac grimaces distorted 
his countenance, and he eyed Justinian 
with that malignancy which seemed 
to say—“ I would destroy you if I 
could : yet I dread you.” 

Relinquishing his hold of the in¬ 
animate form, he let it fall heavily on 
the marble, and permitted himself to 
be drawn a few steps towards the door, 
when he wrestled violently, and Jus¬ 
tinian feared he should find it impossi¬ 
ble to manage him without aid; yet 
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he dared not leave him to seek assist¬ 
ance, not doubting he would instantly 
commit some furious extravagance, or 
perhaps escape from the house; there¬ 
fore, still endeavouring to retain his 
hold, he told him that two men had 
been left to watch the body, who cer¬ 
tainly were in the adjoining room, and 
would appear the moment they were 
called on, but he should be sorry Mr. 
Rainsworth should be exposed to them 
in such a situation. Justinian spoke 
the truth; men had been stationed 
there, but what had become of them 
he knew not, and concluded that they 
could not be within hearing or cer¬ 
tainly would have come forward. Rut 
as his opponent made a violent effort 
to throw him down, and had nearly 
fallen himself and dragged him down 
also, Justinian called loudly on the 
names of the men, hoping, if they 
did not hear, some one else might, 
when to his infinite relief, and no little 
astonishment, they came forth from an 

i 6 
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adjoining apartment. It was not a 
time to inquire why they had not ap¬ 
peared before, it being impossible that 
they should not have beared the up¬ 
roar occasioned by Mr. Rains worths 
horrible yells ami imprecations. These 
he continued all the way back to his 
chamber, to which he was forcibly re¬ 
conducted by Justinian and his assis¬ 
tants. 13y that time every person who 
occupied apartments upon the first 
floor was alarmed, and the surgeon in 
amazement anti dismay, took charge 
of his patient, retaining such assistants 
as were necessary. 

Justinian hastened to awake the do¬ 
mestics in the other parts of the house, 
and send off for more medical aid, and 
then endeavoured to appease Mrs. 
Selwyn's alarm. She had left her cham¬ 
ber in extreme consternation, and was 
seeking some explanation of what had 
occurred. 

Justinian afterwards returned to the 
hall, and replacing the body in the 
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situation from which it had been so 
roughly removed, he covered it de¬ 
cently with a sheet as it had been 
before, and locking all the doors that 
led to the hall he retired, confident 
that had he deputed any one to watch 
the body, the duty would not have 
been attended to in the confusion which 
now reigned. lie subsequently dis¬ 
covered, that the men who had been 
before appointed to that office had 
endeavoured to make themselves com¬ 
fortable in a room adjoining the hall, 
which they supposed to be admissible, 
provided that the door of the commu¬ 
nication remained open. But when 
left to themselves they speedily closed 
it; they were simple rustics, full of 
superstitious fears, and influenced by 
a persuasion, that even the corporeal 
part of one who had been so very 
wicked during life could never be at 
rest after death. They were too much 
stimulated by apprehensive awe to per¬ 
mit of their slumbering in their chairs, 
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and had augmented each other’s cow¬ 
ardice by relating terrific tales of su¬ 
pernatural appearances. When the 
horrible cries of Mr. llainsworth met 
their ears, and the unaccountable 
sounds that followed, they were con¬ 
firmed in the persuasion which instantly 
seized their minds, that infernal spi¬ 
rits were bearing off the body, and 
they fell down on their knees personi¬ 
fying the extremes of ignorant terror 
and dismay. 

On hearing Mr. Lansdowne’s voice 
they exchanged looks of joy, and both 
exclaimed at the same moment—“ It 
is the Parson’s! it is our young Par¬ 
son's ! if any body can cope with the 

D-1 tis he !” And when they 

heard him call on their names, they 
were sufficiently reassured to obey the 
summons. 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

Justinian, having performed all that 
appeared necessary for him to do at that 
juncture, repaired to Mr. Rainsworth’s 
apartment, and found that by coercive 
measures he was rendered harmless, 
though he continued to rave incessantly. 
Every bandage hail been torn from his 
wound by the violence of his exertions, 
and though the surgeon had once more 
dressed it, he entertained the most 
alarming apprehensions from the aspect 
it had assumed and the raging fever of 
the patient. Several attendants were 
now in waiting, and Justinian found 
that he could be spared for a few 
hours. He retired to the chamber 
prepared for him, hoping to obtain 
some repose to recruit him for enter¬ 
ing on the painful duties of the 
day to come. That which gave 
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him the greatest uneasiness, was the 
task of communicating to Althea her 
father’s actual state, which could no 
longer, with propriety, be concealed 
from one so nearly allied to him. 

Justinian at length succeeded in 
gaining a few hours rest; but rose 
early, in order to give his instructions 
and letter to the clerk, and to see the 
children off. 

On quitting his chamber he repaired 
to the parlour occupied by Mrs. Selwyn, 
whom he found at breakfast with the 
three boys. She had not been to bed 
since she had been so violently disturbed 
from her slumbers. The children were 
provided with every thing requisite for 
their comfort ; the clerk was punctual, 
and with his credentials and his charges 
set offin a hired chaise by eight o’clock. 

No change had taken place in Mr. 
Rainsworth. More medical men now 
arrived, and the result of their consul¬ 
tation was, that Mr. Rainsworth was in 
a desperate state, though they thought 
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it not improbable that his senses might 
return previous to dissolution. Justi¬ 
nian therefore determined to fulfil his 
intention regarding the will, and to 
have it ready for signature. 

About ten o'clock the Coroner and 
his attendants arrived, and the wit¬ 
nesses being assembled and examined, 
a verdict of accidental death was pro¬ 
nounced, and the body delivered to the 
relatives of the deceased, who had a 
cart in waiting for it. They had been 
summoned from a distant village, and 
Justinian, understanding that they 
were persons of very indifferent cha¬ 
racter, did not permit them to depart 
without a strong and most affecting 
admonition, in reference to the fate of 
their daughter, whom it appeared they 
had not attempted to withdraw from a 
life of infamy. 

No one had been able to ascertain 
the cause of Mr. Rainsworth’s having 
left his apartment the preceding night; 
his attendant was obliged to plead 
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guilty to the charge of having slept, 
and it was concluded, that Mr. R. had 
wandered from his chamber in a fit of 
insanity. 

Justinian transacted the business for 
which he detained the attorney, who 
promised to return in the evening with 
the instrument required. Lansdowne 
then joined Mrs. Selwyn, to consult 
with her on the best method of impart¬ 
ing to Miss Rainsworth the melancholy 
truth. Mrs. Selwyn declared herself 
unequal to taking any share in so pain¬ 
ful a task, and conjured Mr. Lansdowne 
to take it upon himself, and with a 
heavy heart he set off for the cottage. 

He found Althea partly prepared 
for the communication that awaited 
her; she was questioning her brothers, 
in great agitation, when he entered. 
They had just returned from the vil- 
lage, and had learnt that Mr. Rains¬ 
worth was very ill, and that several 
medical men had been sent for during 
the night. Much more the youths had 
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heard, but concealed it from their sis¬ 
ter, which she suspecting, was endea¬ 
vouring to obtain from them, while 
she hurried on her bonnet and pelisse, 
resolved to set off for the Hall immedi¬ 
ately. The moment she beheld Jus¬ 
tinian, she exclaimed reproachfully— 
l * Ah ! Mr. Lansdowne, why have 
you concealed this from me ?” 

Justinian assured her, that the pre¬ 
ceding evening Mr. Rainsworth’s situ¬ 
ation had excited little apprehension, 
and he himself had desired, that she 
might not be apprized of it; but that 
his disorder had during the night taken 
an unfavourable turn, and the agitation 
of mind which he had endured had 
fallen on his nerves and affected his 
senses. 

“ And what do the physicians say r” 
cried Althea, fixing a penetrating 
glance on Justinian’s face : 

“ They are not sanguine,” he re¬ 
turned, casting his eyes on the ground, 
the fever is severe.” 
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“ Come,” said Althea to her brothers 
and sister, quickly moving towards 
the door, “ no time is to be lost.” 

“ Stop, I entreat you”—cried Justi¬ 
nian in the most supplicating tone, and 
with an aspect full of distress, “ only 
hear what I have to say—your presence 
can be of no service—and—” 

“ How !” exclaimed Althea with 
amazement, “ can you advise my ab¬ 
sence at such a moment: No, no! you 
know, and so do I,”— she continued, 
with a look of anguish — “ where a 
daughter's post should be at such a 
time !” She hurried forward : 

“ But—but my dear Miss Rains- 
worth,” said Justinian, his countenance 
expressing the utmost solicitude and 
apprehension, “you must not—you 
cannot see the sufferer; he would not 
recognize you ; and—” 

“ Not see him!” she exclaimed, 
then stopping with a start, and fixing 
her eyes full on Justinian, she slowly 
pronounced “ He is no more.” 
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u No, you arc mistaken, I have not 
deceived you : but indeed my dearest 
friend, you must not see him : nay,’’ 
continued Justinian, averting his face, 
“ you must not even be within hear¬ 
ing- : I therefore conjure you to remain 
where you are; you shall have the 
earliest intelligence of any change 
that may occur, and I will myself in¬ 
cessantly watch over the object of 
your anxiety.” 

Althea had turned very pale; but 
she again proceeded, observing— 

“ I will at least be within call; a 
sudden change may take place, and to 
be away at such a time—never, never 
could I forgive myself.” 

Justinian followed her with mingled 
admiration and regret. She had not 
proceeded far when she relaxed her 
pace, and with a dubious look said to 
her sister—“ Ellen, perhaps you had 
better go back ; but no, in a remote 
apartment we will remain, quite out 
' of the way.” She hurried forward 
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again, reluctant to leave the child at 
home with only a servant. Her bro¬ 
thers, she was resolved, should not be 
spared any scene, from consideration to 
their feelings, which was likely to 
make an indelible impression on their 
hearts, and warn them from the path of 
vice. Their ardent, masculine minds, 
might protit by so strong a lesson, 
without being too much shocked. On 
that point Justinian entirely agreed 
with Althea, though his tenderness for 
her made him anxious to shelter her 
from every painful impression. Not 
another word was spoken during their 
melancholy walk. 

Mrs. Selwyn, convinced that Althea 
would not be deterred from repairing 
to the hall, had prepared apartments 
for her accommodation, to which she 
and her sister were, on their arrival, 
immediately conducted. They were 
in a wing of the house remote from 
Mr. Rainsworth's chamber, but Althea 
had a purpose which she resolved to - 
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fulfil, though she mentioned it to no 
one but Mrs. Selwyn. This was to 
see her father, and ascertain his precise 
situation, without discovering herself, 
and in the dusk of the evening, while 
the medical gentlemen and Justinian 
wore at dinner, she put on a servant's 
cloak and bonnet, and repaired to the 
door of her father's chamber. She 
listened with a throbbing heart, and 
streaming c)t\s, for some minutes, and 
heard him talking incessantly though 
not very loud, for he was luckily more 
calm at that moment than he had been 
for many hours, but what he said was 
sufficiently incoherent to prove his 
mental derangement. Althea then 
ventured to open the door: she saw 
three men sitting in different parts of 
the room, but her lather ljing appa¬ 
rently quiet in bed ; she was nor aware 
that any means were taken to secure 
him. No one not e d the opening ot 
the door, and having satisfied herself, 
Althea retired with a more composed 
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mind, resolved often to repeat this 
duty; and if her father continued 
calm, to assume her place about him ; 
for she little imagined the hideous 
spectacle that a moment's change some¬ 
times presented in him. She could 
not feel persuaded, that a child had 
performed her duty, who rested satis¬ 
fied with any report from others re¬ 
specting the situation of a parent, whom 
she had the power of visiting, nor 
could be acquitted of neglect, in omit¬ 
ting to ascertain it, at any expense of 
her own feelings. 
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CHAPTER XV. 

The solicitor did not disappoint Jus¬ 
tinian, and, at his request, promised to 
call again the next day, in the hope 
that Mr. llainsworth might have re¬ 
covered his senses, and should desire 
anv alteration to be made in his will. 
Rut it was towards the evening of the. 
second day, and the physicians had 
pronounced that Mr. llainsworth could 
not long survive, when he awoke from 
a perturbed sleep, apparently in pos¬ 
session of his reason. Justinian was 
by his bed-side, when having ascer¬ 
tained by his eyes and speech, which 
was low and rational, complaining of 
dreadful dreams, he immediately re¬ 
leased him from the late necessary con¬ 
finement. The physicians administer¬ 
ed a cordial, which a little renovated 
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the patient, who was previously ex¬ 
tremely low, and who owned that he 
believed he was dying. Justinian ad¬ 
dressed him for some time in a low 
tone, and with most earnest look and 
manner, as he knelt by his bed-side. 
Mr. Rainsworth gave an affirmative 
reply, and preparations were imme¬ 
diately made for his receiving the 
pledge of his professed faith. He did 
not object to his children being pre¬ 
sent—Althea partook of the sacred 
ceremony, which, always inexpres¬ 
sibly affecting, was rendered so deeply 
awful under such circumstances, that 
she was compelled to leave the cham¬ 
ber the moment it was concluded. 
Mr. Rainsworth had, it might be said, 
for the first time in his life, prayed fer¬ 
vently, and Justinian hoped effectually ; 
but he did not now seek further to 
awaken Mr. Rainsworth’s conscience, 
which would have been to call back 
insanity; and J ustinian relied so little 
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on the efficacy of a death-bed repent¬ 
ance, and attached so little weight to 
the professed abhorrence of crimes we 
have no longer the power or inclina¬ 
tion to commit, that he considered this 
no part of those conditional laws on 
which we are offered the free gift of 
redemption. He had pressed the 
decent adherence to the rights of his 
religion on Mr. Rainsworth at that 
moment, in order to banish the horror 
of a profane exit from life; and to 
leave him in hopes of pardon from 
Him who alone could pronounce 
judgment! 

On perceiving that Mr. Rainsworth 
continued composed, Justinian told 
him that the will had been drawn up 
by the solicitor, who was in the house, 
and who would read it to him, if he 
wished it. Mr. Rainsworth consented ; 
but before he had heard it through, he 
began to ask questions which betrayed 
confusion of ideas, and he made no 
k 2 
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comment on the mention of the three 
younger children; and on the soli¬ 
citor’s proposing, that he should sign 
it, he would have attempted it, but 
Justinian interfered, observing, “Mr. 
Rainsworth does not exactly under¬ 
stand what we mean—This must not 
be Mr. B.—we will wait a little.” 

The attorney looked as if he thought 
Lansdowne too scrupulous, though an 
incoherent observation from Mr. ltains- 
worth shewed a wandering mind. Jus¬ 
tinian proposed leaving him for a short 
time to compose himself, but trusting 
he would revive again, he retained the 
solicitor. Mr. Rainsworth slept for 
two hours calmly, when Justinian 
found him clearly in his senses, and the 
will was again presented to him, and 
supported by the two physicians in 
waiting, he endeavoured to peruse it, 
but his eye sight was completely 
dimmed, and the attorney again read 
the will aloud, when Mr. Rainsworth 
again objected to the mention of his 
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illegitimate children. This Avas evi¬ 
dence, that he clearly comprehended 
Avhat he heard, and Justinian ad¬ 
dressed him in the most urgent man¬ 
ner, reminding him that he had just 
virtually vowed to discard all ran¬ 
corous and revengeful sentiments 
from his breast, and the opportunity 
was now afforded him, perhaps the 
last, of proving his sincerity. Much 
more did Justinian say, but the con¬ 
cluding Avords alone reached the cars 
of those at a distance:—they Avere, 
“ and doctli that which is lawful and 
right, shall save his soul alive.” 

Mr. Rainsworth at length accepted 
the pen, and with difficulty traced his 
name, in presence of the witnesses, 
who also added their signatures. Be¬ 
fore the solicitor left the room, Mr. 
Rainsworth said that he wished Mr. 
Lansdowne's name to be inseitcd as 
one of the guardians; those nomi¬ 
nated were originally appointed by 
K 3 
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Mr. Rainsworth in his former will. 
They were most respectable men, and 
related to his family, and as they still 
lived, Justinian observed, that he 
thought it better no alteration should 
take place in respect to them, if Mr. 
Rainsworth did not most particularly 
desire it. 

Justinian did not wish to have an 
active part assigned to himself in this 
will, as he had so strongly influenced 
Mr. Rainsworth, in regard to it; and 
he thought it would look like an 
officious design, on his part, of se¬ 
curing future influence over the mem¬ 
bers of the family. Mr. Rainsworth 
admitted his objection, without fur¬ 
ther comment, and the solicitor re¬ 
tired. Althea now pressed to be ad¬ 
mitted, and her brothers and sister 
followed her into the chamber. Mr. 
Rainsworth was growing very rest¬ 
less, and paid little attention to what 
was passing; but on being told by 
Justinian, that his children were kneel- 
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ing round his bed, he pronounced an 
almost inarticulate blessing on them. 
Althea's warm tears moistened his 
hand—he became sensible of it, and 
whispered— 

“ Ah! my poor child, I have cost 
you tears enough; you will have 
nothing to grieve for in my loss, and 
1 desire that it may not postpone 
your union with that excellent young 
inau.” 

Althea could admit but one thought 
at a moment on which the awful doom 
of a parent’s soul seemed suspended; 
she therefore only felt his words as 
denoting a sentiment of tenderness, 
which increased her commiseration 
for him. She soon perceived, from 
the momentary increasing insanity of 
the sufferer, and other frightful symp¬ 
toms. that the tremendous moment 
was fast approaching; and though 
half paralyzed with horror, she could 
not be prevailed on to quit him, by 
k 4 
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the united supplications of Justinian, 
Mrs. Selwyn, and the medical attend¬ 
ants, till wholly overpowered with 
the scene, in which she found herself 
not only useless, hut burdensome, her 
father having lost all consciousness of 
her presence, she permitted Mrs. Sel¬ 
wyn to lead her from the chamber. 

The last struggles of nature soon 
after assumed a violent character, and 
the torturing remembrance of scenes 
long past, suddenly returned upon the 
sinner, who now, as throughout every 
stage of his phrensy, seemed pursued 
incessantly by the image of his wife; 
who sometimes, as a ghastly livid 
form, seemed dragging him to her 
tomb, and then again in the shape of 
an appalling skeleton, drawing him 
down to eternal perdition, and threat¬ 
ening to stand in judgment against 
him at the last great account. 

The cheerless gloom of darkness had 
not given place to approaching day. 
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when the impious and dissolute life of 
this “ man of crimes" was terminated, 
by a violent and agonizing* death. 

Great indeed was the relief expe¬ 
rienced by the humane spectators, who 
condemned themselves to witness such 
a scene, when they at length beheld 
die tortured and convulsed frame sud¬ 
denly stilled in the torpor of death. 

Justinian breathed freely for the 
first time for many preceding hours; 
his respiration had been checked and 
agitated by the anguish of his sympa¬ 
thizing bosom, and it now returned 
with freedom. How often in the 
course of that night had the remem¬ 
brance of his father's dying hours re¬ 
turned upon his mind—the calm, se¬ 
raphic, blissful termination of the 
good Ontario's holy life—the subject 
of his latest studies, which lay open 
beside him, presenting the grounds of 
his exquisite confidence. I low eon- 
solitary, bow encouraging to him, was 
every line he there could trace ;—but 
k 5 
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to the wretched sinner, whose breath¬ 
less body Justinian's eyes still rested 
on, how distracting! how terrific 1 
were those imperishable truths. 

Justinian sunk on his knees, and 
prayed most fervently for several mi¬ 
nutes, when he withdrew from the 
scene, leaving it free for those to act 
whose presence was then required. 




CHAPTER XVI. 


The ensuing morning Justinian re¬ 
turned to his humble home, and did 
not revisit Rainsworth Hall till the 
day of the funeral. The subsequent 
evening, Althea, with her domestic 
group, eager to leave a residence 
which was rendered loathsome, by 
the associations connected with it, re¬ 
took possession of her cottage. Her 
eldest brother declared he would dis¬ 
pose of the mansion as soon as it was 
in his power; in the meantime, the 
estate was let to the best advantage; 
a measure which was necessary to 
lice it from incumbrance. 

When Justinian had leisure to re¬ 
call, and calmly reflect on the im¬ 
pressive events still so recent, he felt 
that their issue must deeply colour his 
future days, by offering him a greater 
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portion of earthly happiness than he 
thought he had any right to aspire to, 
or by bringing on him a disappoint¬ 
ment more severe than any he had 
ever experienced. Mr. Rainsworth’s 
last words to his daughter, though 
she imagined they had reached no ear 
but her’s, had not escaped Justinian, 
who had also been near;—they im¬ 
plied a persuasion in Mr. Rainsworth’s 
mind, that his daughter was attached 
to, and intended espousing, Justinian, 
who nevertheless could not indulge 
any coulident expectation on that 
head.—He could not for some time, 
with propriety, attempt to ascertain 
what grounds of hope might now 
exist for him. Indeed, he questioned 
what part he ought to act, under this 
revolution of Althea’s circumstances: 
she was acquainted with his senti¬ 
ments; she knew that he would have 
sacrificed comparative wealth to share 
her destiny, and had not ceased to 
importune her on that head, while she 
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Mas portionless. But now she was 
mistress of a handsome eompetencc;— 
then surely it remained \vith her to 
decide whether she Mould share it 
with him. Supplication, on his part, 
must cease; her own free Mill and 
inclinations must alone bias her deci¬ 
sion. lie had renewed, and now con¬ 
tinued, his visits at the cottage, on 
the guarded footing of a friend, to 
which lie endeavoured, as far as was 
in his power, to constrain his de¬ 
meanor, and waited for some decided 
encouragement from Althea, ere he 
ventured to exchange that character 
for one more tender. She, on her 
part, penetrated all his feelings and 
sentiments, and well understood the 
delicacy which scaled his lips. She 
was sensible of a great degicc of awk¬ 
wardness in her situation, and though 
her resolution was entirely fixed, she 
shrunk from the idea of imparting it, 
unsolicited, to him whom it so deeply 
concerned : at least, for the present, 
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she found shelter in her recent loss, 
from the necessity of adopting a mea¬ 
sure called for by every claim of grati¬ 
tude, and due to Justinian's pure and 
disinterested attachment. 

Meanwhile he met from her the en¬ 
couragement of a most affectionate 
friend, the deference and attention of 
one who entertained the highest opi¬ 
nion of him ; yet, this so far from 
elating him with sanguine hopes, 
rather induced apprehension, that by a 
calm and steady friendship she sought 
to reconcile him to disappointment. 
Thus his mind was far from being at 
ease ; but no anxiety of his own ever 
rendered him unmindful of the interest 
of others. He had made it his busi¬ 
ness to ride over to the school where 
Mr. Rainsworth’s younger children 
were placed, and to ascertain that 
they were comfortably and advanta¬ 
geously situated. He had explained 
their peculiar circumstances to the 
master, assuring him that they were 
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neither friendless nor dependent, and 

if they proved worthy, might rely 

upon the kindness of Mr. Rainsworth's 

faniilv. 

*/ 

Althea’s elder brothers were now 
to be placed under the private tuition 
of a clergyman whom Justinian re¬ 
commended ; he himself had not time 
to devote to that office, and, as Althea 
often thought, to dedicate his fine ta¬ 
lents to the drudgery of teaching in¬ 
dividual youth, would have been 
almost abusing the gift. 

It was now a long period since Jus¬ 
tinian had heard from Mr. Delaval. 
The image of Lord St. Maurice still 
very frequently returned upon his 
mind; but it always excited that 
painful sensation, with which we 
recal the remembrance of some dear 
friend, for ever lost. He thought iic 
could now have been content, if 
lie could only know the reason of his 
brother's unaccountable conduct, but 
lost in vague suggestions respecting 
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every possible motive for his behaviour, 
Justinian wearied his mind by reflect¬ 
ing on it. He looked in vain in the 
daily papers for any account of Lord 
St. Maurice's marriage with Miss De¬ 
lava!, an event which he concluded 
would long since have taken place. 

It was many weeks after the death 
of Mr. llainsworth, when Justinian at 
length received the following commu¬ 
nication in a hurried letter from Mr. 
Delaval— 


LETTER. 

“ My dear Justinian, 

I have just obtained possession of 
the important packet so long in the 
custody of Mr. Smith’s family, and 
which contains your lamented father’s 
last will and testament, sealed and 
directed to “Justinian, Lord St. Mau¬ 
rice : but as there can be no question 
of its lie.mg intended for you, 1 beg to 
know v, 1'.ether you wish it to be lor- 
wauied to you, or whether we may 
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expect you in town on this occasion. 
The latter plan I should advise you to 
adopt. I write in great haste, and have 
only time to subscribe myself, 

Yours most truly, 

W. 1)E LAVAL.” 

The information contained in tills 
letter excited considerable agitation in 
Justinian’s breast, and principally from 
the idea, that there would now be an 
absolute necessity for his being con¬ 
fronted with his brother, in whose pre¬ 
sence alone, he thought the will could, 
with propriety, be opened. It might 
legally be considered as addressed to 
him, and Justinian sincerely believed, 
on account of the similarity of name, 
and his own illegitimacy, it could 
interest his brother alone. lie imme¬ 
diately determined on going to Lon¬ 
don, and setting off the following 
Monday : it was now Friday, and he 
wrote to Mr. Delaval, imparting this 
intention, and requesting him to ap- 
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prize Lord St. Maurice, that the will 
could be opened only in his presence. 

When Justinian informed his friends 
at the cottage that he was about to 
leave them, a general start affected the 
group, and all eyes turned anxiously 
on his face, except Althea’s, which 
were instantly cast down. But when 
he immediately added, that it was his 
intention to be at home by the follow¬ 
ing Saturday, each expressed their 
satisfaction, but again with the excep¬ 
tion of Althea; Justinian was a little 
mortified in observing during the even¬ 
ing that she appeared in better spirits, 
and less embarrassed than she had been 
of late—nay, seemed as if she had 
heard some agreeable intelligence, and 
he felt hurt that she should rejoice at 
the prospect of his temporary absence, 
otherwise, she was not less kind than 
usual. 
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CHAPTER XVII. 

Tin: journey to town proved tedious 
to J ustinian, though he travelled night 
and day; but the full expectation of 
seeing his brother, and his anxiety to 
know how Lord St. Maurice would 
conduct himself on the approaching 
occasion, agitated his breast, and ren¬ 
dered him impatient to reach his des¬ 
tination. He arrived in London in 
the course of Tuesday, and immediately 
proceeded to Portland Place. He was 
received by Mr. Delaval, and each 
member of his family, with that warm 
affection and hospitality they had ever 
displayed towards him. True, Laura’s 
welcome was not quite so animated, 
nor was it attended by the agitation 
that had once accompanied it, for pride 
at the conviction of his indifference, 
and the adulation of a host of admirers, 
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had reduced her attachment to the 
standard of sisterly regard. Justinian 
only looked at her to wonder how he 
could ever have thought her so very 
fascinating even in person. 

Mr. Delaval soon led the way to his 
study, and on being alone with him, 
Justinian eagerly inquired if Lord St. 
Maurice were in town, and his heart 
bounded on receiving an affirmative 
answer. Mr. Delaval now presented 
to him the packet of papers, which 
Justinian laid on the table with a sigh, 
caused by the sight of his father's hand¬ 
writing. He then asked if Lord St. 
Maurice had been apprized that his 
presence was required ? Mr. Delaval 
looked embarrassed; then replied that 
Lord St. Maurice had declined being 
present at the opening of the will under 
a persuasion that it could not concern 
him. 

“ IIow,” exclaimed Justinian, in 
amazement, and with some warmth— 
but checking himself, he continued— 
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“ I am aware that t lie entailed pro¬ 
perty, which is his, as the legal heir, 
cannot be affected by this document, 
and all that was at mv father’s dis¬ 
posal, on which account alone a will 
might have been required, doubtless 
by right of name and title will be 
equally Lord St. Maurice's. I can¬ 
not feel, that I have any thing to 
do, in a legal point of view, with this 
testament, and should decline reading 
it; but aware that he who penned it 
intended it for my perusal, and perhaps 
may have expressed it in terms de¬ 
monstrative of that tender affection 
which-” 

Justinian's voice faltered, but rallying 
his self-command, he added quickly, 
leaving unfinished what he would 
have said, “ I had hoped, that Lord 
St. Maurice would have endured iny 
presence on this occasion; and that 
the respect due to him, whose idea he 
once appeared to cherish with lilial 
veneration, would have given rise to 
another line of conduct; but—” 
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Justinian could not proceed ; he was 
affected to a most painful degree by his 
brother's extreme unkindness; the tre¬ 
mulous tone of his voice betrayed his 
emotion, and begging Mr. Delaval to 
excuse him for a few moments, he 
left the room and paced the gallery 
for some time, endeavouring to recover 
Ills composure. An approaching step 
caused him to retire to an apartment 
which he supposed to be vacant, but 
where he beheld Lord St. Maurice 
traversing the floor with an agitated 
gait and clouded brow. Both started 
Avith a simultaneous emotion — the 
glow of consanguinity bloomed in 
each face, and for a moment it seemed 
that they Avould have sprang to each 
other's arms, but the next Lord St. 
Maurice quickly averted his glance 
from the bright countenance of his 
brother, and retired towards an oppo¬ 
site door. 

Justinian instantly advanced with 
dignity and firmness : his features now 
expressed a deep sense of injury, and 
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the influence of some cruel morliiica- 
tion wholly unmerited. 

“ Lord St. Maurice!” he pronounced 
emphatically", U 1 demand your atten¬ 
tion—not for myself, but on your own 
account—I am here on your business; 
vie it can little concern, and I must 
request that you will not delay it by 
obstinately absenting yourself—I only 
require your presence for a very short 
time; that passed, it will remain for 
you to decide whether we ever meet 
again/ 5 

Lord St. Maurice’s countenance now 
betrayed much perturbation, and he 
made an ineffectual effort to speak; 
when, as if merely from inability to 
explain his reasons for at first refusing, 
he waved his hand for Justinian to 
lead the way, and followed him to the 
study. 

Mr. Delaval raised his benevolent 
eyes to their flushed countenances; 
each betraying equal disturbance. 
Lord St. Maurice addressed him in a 
captious tone, saying— 
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“ I am constrained to appear here, 
though you, Sir, know how reluctant¬ 
ly, and to what little purpose,—but 
Mr. Lansdowne, with his characteristic 
pertinacity, insists upon carrying this 
point; I therefore am ready to listen to 
what I already know by anticipation.” 

The cold appellation — Mr. Lans- 
downe, fell like a heavy weight of ice 
on Justinian's heart: a deep sigh es¬ 
caped him, and taking up the packet, 
he broke the seal, and finding that it 
contained no private letter to himself, 
and merely consisted of the parchment 
designated “ the will,” he presented it 
to Mr. Delaval, requesting that he 
would read it aloud. But Lord St. 
Maurice immediately interfered, say¬ 
ing —that would not be agreeable to 
him, and he must request, that Mr. 
Lansdowne would read it, in the first 
place, to himself. 

It instantly struck Justinian, that 
Lord St. Maurice apprehended some 
allusion to his unfortunate mother. 
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and he therefore acceded to his wish, 
and commenced the perusal of the will 
in silence. Not many lines had he 
scanned when his features 'betrayed* 
great agitation, his respiration became 
short, and as he proceeded he looked 
frequently from the parchment to Mr. 
Delaval, and at his brother, with looks 
of mingled astonishment, tenderness, 
and distress. His trembling hand at 
length relinquished the important tes¬ 
tament, and, concealing his face, he 
appeared to be overcome by some 
powerful emotion ; then, suddenly 
turning to Lord St. Maurice, and grasp¬ 
ing the hand which was reluctantly 
yielded to him, he exclaimed— 

“ Oh ! if you loved me as a brother, 
this would be the happiest moment of 
my life.” 

Justinian thought there was a slight 
inclination to return the firm pressure 
of his hand, but it was momentary ; 
when Lord St. Maurice rose precipi¬ 
tately and withdrew towards the door, 
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saying, in a hurried manner, “ I am 
perfectly prepared for the contents and 
purport of that will, however they 
may astonish you: I must refer you to 
Mr. Delaval for all further explanati¬ 
ons.” With these words Lord St. Mau¬ 
rice disappeared ; and Justinian cast a 
look of extreme surprise on Mr. Dela¬ 
val, who inquired how the will was 
worded; Justinian begged he would 
read it. It ran thus :— 

“ The last will and testament of 
Charles Justinian Lansdownc, Baron 
St. Maurice, long known as the exile 
Ontario, in a certain district (specified) 
and subsequently under the name of 

Young, at-near-in the 

United States of America. I, com¬ 
monly called Lord St. Maurice, do 
hereby bequeath to my son, Justinian 
Lansdownc, born June —, 17 —, and 
baptized by Henry Bloomfield, July 
— —, the whole of my property, 

landed, funded, and personal, subject 
to a jointure of one thousand per an- 
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num to his mother, Marian, my lawful 
wife.” 

Mr. Delaval here observed, that the 
late Lord St. Mauriec had so particu¬ 
larized the son whom he constituted 
his heir, anti had been so accurate in 
dates and other circumstances, that the 
similarity of the name could not con¬ 
found him with his brother, even in 
the eye of the law. He then pro¬ 
ceeded to read a still more circumstan¬ 
tial repetition to the same effect, and 
statements relative to the situation and 
nature of the property; the whole 
terminated with these lines:— 

“ Though I have taken every means 
in my power to render unquestionable 
the legitimacy of my beloved son, the 
same Justinian Lansdownc, thus con¬ 
stituted my heir, and believe it can 
never be disputed, I am nevertheless 
satisfied that even if that were possible, 
he is still, and equally, by this instru¬ 
ment, rendered my lawful heir—my 
whole property being, with the excep- 
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tion of a trifling income attached to 
the title, at my own disposal, free from 
the restraints of any entail, or legal 
demand, which could give any other 
individual a just claim to it.'’ 

“ What does this mean Sir?’ - cried 
Justinian, appealing to Mr. Delaval. 

“ I will tell you," returned he, “but 
first let me congratulate you, my dear 
Justinian, on being truly and indispu¬ 
tably the heir of your father’s pos¬ 
sessions.” 

“ 1 would not have it so,” said Jus¬ 
tinian, with serious energy, “ it would 
give me pain, Sir; though 1 should 
rejoice in a share of what might with 
propriety be my portion: but pray 
explain.” 

Mr. Delaval returned — “ What I 
am about to impart to you did not 
come to my knowledge till about a 
year ago. You may recollect that my 
dear friend, your father, mentions in his 
journal, that the first four years of his 
unfortunate marriage proved fruitless. 
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Lady St. Maurice apprehended that 
she never should become a mother, and 
considering that if her Lord should 
prematurely die, all her consequence 
would sink with him, and the chief 
part of his property descend to stran¬ 
gers ; she prevailed on him, who was 
the slave of her will, to destroy the 
entail of his lands. This he had the 
power of doing : and, under the same 
influence, he made a will assigning 
every thing to her Ladyship lor her 
life-time. This he no doubt subse¬ 
quently destroyed ; and what we now 
have before us must and will he abided 
by : thus Lady St. Maurice has proved 
her son’s worst enemy and your best 
friend.” 

Justinian only shook bis head with 
a dubious look : Mr. Delaval eon- 
tinued — 

“ It seems, that Lady St. Maurice 
for many years experienced but little 
uneasiness on this subject, being satis¬ 
fied that her injured Lord, though he 
l 3 
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might destroy the will in her favour, 
would never make another, in which 
case his property would, by hereditary 
right, be her son’s. But when she 
found that lie had another son, and 
had left a will, though it had not yet 
appeared, she was filled with dismay, 
apprehending that through the finesse 
by which she had sought to secure her 
own advantage, her son would be left 
with little more than an empty title. 
But she never expressed her fears, 
nor was any one acquainted with the 
transaction that gave rise to them; the 
persons who were once privy to it 
having ceased to exist. The late Lord 
St. Maurice never imparted it to me; 
and I can well imagine the motive of 
his silence. Her Ladyship, I fancy, 
still cherished hopes that the will 
would never appear; and, therefore, 
concealed from her son the uncertainty 
that involved his fortune, till thrown 
off her guard by the violence of her 
feelings. But she encouraged - him to 
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seek your friendship and affection, and 
even to think of studying for a profes¬ 
sion in case of the worst; but be was 
the last person to whom she would 
have revealed her motives for such 
advice, had not the fury of her passions 
mastered every consideration.” 

Mr. Delaval here hesitated, and then 
observed — “ But 1 believe I am 
transgressing the restrictions St. Mau¬ 
rice has imposed upon me. In desir¬ 
ing me to explain , I hardly know how 
far he wished me to go.” 

“ Oh ! Sir,” cried Justinian, “ it is 
his conduct alone that puzzles me; let 
that be unravelled; what you refer to 
is comparatively unimportant. This 
will is acceptable in as much as it se¬ 
cures to me a portion, which as a 
second son I think may, with propriety, 
be mine; but surely you cannot ima¬ 
gine, that I would permit it to affect 
Lord St. Maurice, or deprive him of 
what his birth and title render his own, 
and what his father and mine would 
J. 4 
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have made him master of, could lie- 
have been aware of his existence? 
Certainly, Mr. Delaval, you must know 
me better than to suspect I could act 
such a part! Lord St. Maurice will 
feel what is due to himself, and what 
is due to my affection for him, too 
justly to hesitate a single moment to 
assume his rights; only tell me, my 
dear Sir, why my brother has treated 
me so cruelly ! give me a reason 
which can excuse him, and I shall be 
satisfied ?” 

Mr. Delaval seized Justinian’s hand 
and pressed it with much emotion, as 
he said— 

“ You are all that I believed you to 
be ! and I will unveil your brother's 
mysterious conduct, though at the risk 
of displeasing him. It was never 
approved of by me, though I fully 
understood his motives, and knew that 
they sprang from a too scrupulous 
delicacy; but you have on this occasion 
so perfectly revealed your heart and 
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all its dictates, that nothing I may now 
say can be supposed to influence you.” 

“ Your brother, wholly ignorant 
that there existed a possibility of his 
being deprived of his birthright, sought 
you in a feigned character, with no 
other view than to cultivate your affec¬ 
tion, and in furtherance of a romantic 
scheme of surprising you into loving 
him, in defiance of the reflection then 
cast on his parentage; which, in his own 
person, he believed would render him 
obnoxious and disgusting to you. That 
he succeeded in his design your heart 
will vouch for. After the extraordi¬ 
nary mistake which led you to his 
mother’s residence, and your discovery 
of Lady St. Maurice, he had to endure 
from her the bitterest reproaches. She 
was possessed with a persuasion, that 
you had sought her for the purpose of 
insulting her; and when St. Maurice 
took your part, she implicated him in 
the design, accusing both alike. In 
the paroxysm of fury that succeeded, 
L 5 
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she revealed every thing that she 
thought could torment and mortify 
him, and cxultingly declared the un¬ 
certainty of his future prospects, add¬ 
ing—that there was every probability 
of your being the sole heir to all your 
father’s possessions, and that he would 
be left in comparative penury. St. 
Maurice was for a time overpowered 
with consternation; but his mother 
roused him by further acknowledging, 
that she had been induced to advise his 
cultivating an intimacy with you solely 
with a view of securing your friend¬ 
ship, in case it should become im¬ 
portant ; and having heard, that you 
were, as she termed it, a tame spirited 
person, with neither ambition to shine 
in circles of rank, nor taste for splen¬ 
dour, but wholly devoted to study and 
religious pursuits, she trusted that he 
would gain dominion over your affec¬ 
tions, and by those fascinations, which 
he can exert when he pleases, so sub¬ 
jugate you to his purpose, as to induce 
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you voluntarily to resign to him 
that which you might not be inclined 
to enjoy yourself. All these views 
Lady St. Maurice betrayed to her son 
while thrown off her guard by ex¬ 
cessive indignation, and St. Maurice’s 
noble nature shrunk with abhorrence 
from such designs. He was in des¬ 
pair at the persuasion, that they would 
be imputed to him by every one who 
knew of the clandestine manner in 
which he had obtained your friendship; 
and if ever the will should appear, it 
would seem immediately to account 
for his great anxiety to secure your 
regard, which might puzzle many who 
could not enter into his feelings. 
That you yourself might naturally 
draw such an inference, above all most 
distressed and afflicted him. His spirit 
boiled, as he expressed it, at the thought 
of the meanness which he should 
appear to have been guilty of—in 
stealing on your affections from in¬ 
terested motives. You may remember 
t. 6 
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that 01* parting with you, he promised 
an explanation, which it was then his 
full intention to enter on, for he had 
only to own the pure and genuine 
impulse, that had actuated his conduct; 
but after his mother’s communication, 
he felt overpowered with shame and 
confusion. He knew that you were 
ignorant of the circumstance which 
gave you so deep an interest in your 
father's will, but it might one day be 
revealed to you, and then in what a 
light should he appear. The only way 
to avoid the odium he so dreaded, was 
to drop all kind of intercourse with, 
you, and suffer you to think him un¬ 
grateful, fickle, proud, in short, any 
thing that was likely to alienate him 
from your heart, and cancel his every 
future claim on your affection; and 
this opprobrium lie determined to en¬ 
dure, until your fortunes were decided. 
To uiy daughter lie disclosed every 
tiling; her attachment was liot of a 
nature to be affected by such a dis- 
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covery, though she agreed to the pro¬ 
priety of deferring her nuptials. To 
me, St. Maurice was little less re¬ 
served, but he bound us all to secresy, 
and even restricted us from mention¬ 
ing him in our letters to you, in any 
way that could keep alive your regard, 
lie saw all your correspondence with 
me, and often was affected, even to 
tears, by the manner in which you 
alluded to him.” 

“Oh! Sir,” interrupted Justinian, 
rising precipitately, “ let me go to my 
brother, and claim the long arrears of 
kindness which he owes me.” 

“ Yet hear me, my dear Justinian,’’ 
said his friend, “and do not suppose 
that St. Maurice has been happy under 
the deprivation of your regard; lie has 
been far otherwise, and it is through 
his exertions that we have at length 
obtained this important document. 
By incessant application to higher 
authorities, he succeeded in effecting 
the liberation of Mr. Smith’s family, 
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so long detained as prisoners of war, 
and who, during that time, had no 
means of {'or warding any papers 
through a safe medium. They there¬ 
fore prudently retained the packet 
till they could deliver it in person, 
and it being directed under cover to 
me, they gave it into my charge.” 

“ But, Sir,” cried Justinian, inatten¬ 
tive to Mr. Delavafs words, “ will you 
go to my brother? Tell him of the 
declaration I made before I heard a 
single word in explanation of his con¬ 
duct. Tell him too, that I even think 
myself presumptuous for making it, 
because I still doubt whether, by a 
legal process, much might not be done 
to establish the justice of his claims. 
Tell him,” continued Justinian, smil¬ 
ing, “ I am not inclined for a law-suit, 
and think it better to resign with a 
good grace what I have no right to— 
and tell him, my dear Sir, not to mor¬ 
tify me so much as to consider me in 
any other light than that of his younger 
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brother, without any reference to the 
misfortune of my birth, and let me 
possess what, as such, I might be 
entitled to!’’ 

Mr. Delaval grasped his hand, and 
left him, in order to comply with his 
request. He remained longer absent 
than Justinian’s impatience could 
brook, and he followed to seek him. 
As he approached the door of the 
apartment, which Mr. Delaval had 
entered, Justinian heard his brother 
say, in an elevated and petulant tone— 

“ Do not urge me, Sir. How can 
you think that I would so abuse his 
noble generosity, and take advan- 
tageof such heavenly sentiments? No; 
though I would at this moment sacri¬ 
fice years of my existence, to take him 
to my heart, and tell him all that it has 
suffered on his account.” 

St. Maurice’s speech was arrested by 
the precipitate entrance of his bro¬ 
ther— 

Justinian’s open arms were irresist- 
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ible. St. Maurice fell upon his neck, 
and concealed his burning cheek on 
the shoulder of that beloved being, 
whom he strained to his heart with a 
fervour not surpassed by that which 
met it. 
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CHAPTER XVIII. 

Most happy, indeed! were the first 
hours of this re-union. Justinian 
would not permit them to be sullied 
by any reference to the circumstances, 
under which he was restored to his 
brother: the past alone was to be 
dwelt on, and all that each had 
thought, and feared, and suffered, was, 
without reserve, revealed. 

When the concerns of the future 
again came to be canvassed, as was 
indispensable, St. Maurice still proved 
very refractory, when Justinian ob¬ 
served— 

“ To you, my brother, I owe, what 
in my estimation is the first distinction 
that can be conferred on man. Had 
you not existed to annihilate at once 
my ambitious views, I might have been 
thrown into a vortex of temptations, 
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destructive of all my better disposi¬ 
tions ; instead of being dedicated as I 
now am, to the highest calling upon 
earth, from which I derive the purest 
satisfaction. And now when that 
specious underminer of temperance 
and moderation, wealth, would beset 
me, you are here to rescue me from the 
danger which, coward as I am, I dare 
not hazard.” 

“ Ah! Justinian,” returned his bro¬ 
ther, with the glance of approving 
affection, “ how much better qualified 
are you to cope with so subtle an 
enemy. I should fall into his toils 
without even perceiving them, and 
perhaps the task of dragging me out 
would be more than even you could 
perform.” 

“ I will never have it to do,” said 
Justinian, fondly smiling on him ; “ I 
Avill keep a vigilant look out, and 
timely warn you of the danger. I 
shall see clearer for you than I should 
for myself, were I dazzled by the in- 
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fluence of power and splendour. Now 
those distinctions are of no value to me, 
for I feel that they might interfere 
with all that I have at heart ; for how 
do I know that my indifference to 
them would continue? Believe me, 
that one of the most distressing vicis¬ 
situdes I could be subject to, would be 
that of being placed in so eminent a 
situation as must inevitably change the 
field of my duties, and call my atten¬ 
tion to those various claims which 
belong to a noble station—but to sec 
it filled by the being—at least the man 
whom I love most—” 

St. Maurice interrupted him, de¬ 
manding, with an arch look, 

“ And pray in whose favour was 
that clause introduced, my good bro¬ 
ther ? A female claimant evidently— 
I will give place to no other.” 

Justinian looked confused, but laugh¬ 
ing off his embarrassment, he said, 

“ I will enlighten you on that head 
some other time.” 
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An involuntary sigh followed his 
words, though he had spoken with 
vivacity: it did not escape the obser¬ 
vation of his brother, who said, with 
anxious curiosity, 

“ Surely you can have no reason to 
sigh on such a subject.” 

Justinian returned, that he would he 
more explicit, when he could speak 
with greater certainty. 

“ How,” exclaimed St. Maurice, 
“ could any woman in her senses keep 
you for a moment in uncertainty on 
such a point? Impossible P 

Justinian only shook his head, and 
changed the subject abruptly. He had 
some curiosity to know whether his 
brother had ever been subject to any 
further persecutions, on the part of 
Colonel Fitzgerald, but that was a 
name Justinian never pronounced, and 
a person he never alluded to, in presence 
of Lord St. Maurice. To Mr. Delaval 
therefore he appealed for information 
respecting that veteran in crime, who 
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it appeared was reduced to the ex¬ 
tremity of poverty and degradation. 
Knowing that the depth of his vilc- 
ness was revealed to Lord St. Maurice, 
he never attempted further to molest 
him; nor was there a human being in 
existence to whom he was not an ob¬ 
ject of abhorrence. Driven even from 
the most dissolute circles, where the 
means by which he insured success, 
when chance forsook him, were de¬ 
tected; disowned by every relative, 
be wandered through the lowest walks 
of life, subject to every humiliation, 
and with the prospect only of dying 
in an alms-house. 

Justinian did not doubt that, on a 
thorough understanding of their mu¬ 
tual feelings, his brother would ac¬ 
cede to his wishes, regarding the di¬ 
vision of their father’s possessions, 
from a conviction that, by so doing, 
he should most effectually promote 
their reciprocal happiness; and he had 
now but one cause of anxiety. Inde- 
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pendence and affluence he should com¬ 
mand, and he might aspire to Althea; 
but she had rejected him in poverty, 
and had evinced no disposition to re¬ 
lent, when fortune had smiled on her. 
Should he again sue, and be accepted, 
how could he feel that confidence in 
the genuine strength of her attach¬ 
ment, which would have afforded him 
such felicity, had she candidly avowed 
it when no longer portionless? lie 
pictured to himself how she would 
have acted, had she entertained for 
him such sentiments as he wished to 
.inspire; and thus perplexity and un¬ 
easiness mingled in all his feelings, 
and checked his anticipations of the 
future. It already seemed to him a 
tedious time since he had beheld Al¬ 
thea ; and though he intended leaving 
London in the course of Friday, lie 
was impatient to be on his return, not¬ 
withstanding the gratification which 
he derived from his brother’s long co¬ 
veted society. But he felt out of his 
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St. Maurice k ,J iontccl ;u- inclina¬ 
tion to pay him a v;s.t, > rti Justinian 
longed to be getting the new parson¬ 
age ready for his reception.—That his 
fair bride would accompany him, he 
had no doubt, as he concluded the ex¬ 
cursion was to take place subsequent 
to their nuptials. Justinian sighed, 
as he reflected on the ardour and stea¬ 
diness of Miss Delavafs attachment to 
his brother, under all the vicissitudes 
of his prospects, and the perfect confi¬ 
dence that had ever existed between 
them:—“ And yet,” thought Justi¬ 
nian, “ the woman whom I esteem 
the first of her sex, and who has flat¬ 
tered me with unbounded approbation, 
keeps me in a state of continual sus¬ 
pense, and deprives my bosom of tran¬ 
quillity.” 

Thoughts like these had cost him a 
disturbed night, and he had joined the 
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family at breakfast, when Mr. Dela- 
val, who had been opening several let¬ 
ters, found one under cover to him¬ 
self, directed to the Rev. Mr. Lans- 
downe. lie immediately presented it 
to Justinian, who no sooner looked on 
the superscription, than the mantling 
blood deeply died his face, and, pre¬ 
cipitately rising, he retired, to peruse 
the letter; leaving his friends fully 
persuaded that it came from some 
very interesting quarter, though he 
had not uttered a syllable. 

Justinian, though alone in his cham¬ 
ber, still felt so agitated, as with diffi¬ 
culty to open the letter, which he 
believed to he from Althea: it was 
certainly directed by her hand, and 
impressed with her seal. The con¬ 
tents were not calculated to render 
him more composed. 

LETTER. 

“ 1 know, my dear friend, nay, my 
dearest friend, has secretly injured 
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me !—he may start , but let him not 
attempt a vindication, for the justice 
of this accusation admits not of a 
doubt:—I have read it in his dejected 
countenance—I have detected it in his 
scrutinizing glance, and heard it in his 
suppressed tone of mingled sorrow and 
reproach. Though sensible, that a sim¬ 
ple avowal of the truth, on my part, 
would in one moment prove his in¬ 
justice, I had not power, or perhaps 
candour, enough to acknowledge it in 
his presence. Was it wonderful then, 
that I should experience satisfaction, 
when I found that a temporary ab¬ 
sence would afford me the opportunity 
of confessing, on paper, and while he 
was at a distance, what my disinge¬ 
nuous tongue refused to utter? 

I am still far less disinterested than 
my invaluable friend; I only seek 
what I know will secure my own 
happiness here, and lead me in the 
path of future and unfading felicity 
M 
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lie would have resigned every tempo¬ 
ral advantage for me and mine. 

If my letter be brief, it is at least 
decisive, and must be accepted as the 
genuine acknowledgement of senti¬ 
ments, in no point inferior to the reci¬ 
procal attachment on which I so con¬ 
fidently rely. 

Your 

Althea Raixsworth.*' 
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CHAPTER XIX. 

Mk. Di:lavai. had frequently re¬ 
peated, -while he still retarded the 
breakfast, “ I hope nothing unplea¬ 
sant lias happened !—What can detain 
Justinian?” And St. Maurice bciran 
to look uneasy, and a general serious¬ 
ness was stealing over the party ; still 
Justinian did not appear. At length 
his brother started up, saying, lie 
must seek him; and Justinian was 
roused from his happy contempla¬ 
tions, by a smart rap at his chamber- 
door, with a hurried repetition of his 
name. He instantly admitted St. 
M aurice, who no sooner looked on 
his face, than he warmly congratu¬ 
lated him, whatever the cause might 
be, that gave to his features an as- 
spect of joy beyond expression. 

Justinian had really forgotten his 

-M 2 
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breakfast, but the animated confusion 
with which he attempted an apology, 
on rejoining his friends, and the spark¬ 
ling brilliancy of his eye, converted 
their apprehensions into pleasure, and 
drew on him their good humoured 
raillery. 

Althea had directed her letter to 
Justinian, under cover to Mr. Dela- 
val, knowing the friendship that ex¬ 
isted between them, and that if the 
former were not a guest of Mr. Dela- 
val, still the letter would reach its 
destination with little delay. She 
fully expected, that Justinian would 
return on Saturday night, but cer¬ 
tainly not before. Such indeed had 
been his intention, but his friends in 
town were surprised to hear him de¬ 
clare, on Thursday morning, just after 
he had received his letter, that he 
should leave London in the course of 
that day, instead of the next, as he 
had before proposed. It was in vain 
that Mr. Dclaval represented that 
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scarce any business had been trans¬ 
acted, and almost every thing re¬ 
mained to be done. Justinian begged 
to invest him with unlimited powers, 
to make every arrangement for the 
final adjustment of affairs, according 
to the determination he (Justinian') 
had irrevocably formed, and he pro¬ 
mised to return to town whenever 
his presence was required. 

His brother, to whom he had now 
revealed the secret of his heart, could 
well enter into his feelings, and there¬ 
fore said not one word to delay his 
departure, though he deeply regretted 
it. He received his promise to return 
at the end of a month, to officiate at 
iiis nuptials, which were then to take 
place, and a visit of the parties to the 
Parsonage was to follow. 

When Justinian once more caught a 
distant view of the newly erected 
dwelling, conspicuous, from its spot¬ 
less whiteness, his ideas seemed to 
have found their home, and there 
m 3 
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fixed upon the images of future years, 
rising to his mind in most alluring co¬ 
lours;—feelings, scenes, and interests, 
he imagined would be connected with 
that residence, which would render it 
inexpressibly dear to him. This anti¬ 
cipation afforded actual happiness, and 
for the moment it mattered not that 
they were founded on delusion, or 
that those Avails would never witness 
the joyous hours, the serene days, the 
tranquil years, he now fondly believed 
they were destined to behold. 

It was more than a year since he 
had first visited the scene he was now 
traversing: during that period anew 
and lively interest had been perfected 
in his heart, but it had no way in¬ 
truded on his more important con¬ 
cerns. Ilis mind and his soul were un¬ 
altered, save by progressive improve¬ 
ment; and on the side of happiness 
lie had gained every thing: for none 
could he more pure than tlrat he ex¬ 
perienced in contemplating the dis- 
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rant village, in which, by his prompt 
and indefatigable exertions, under 
divine assistance, so salutary a revo¬ 
lution had been effected. 

He left his travelling conveyance at 
the very spot where he had alighted the 
preceding year nearly at the same hour. 
The evening was advancing : he looked 
at his watch, it was half past seven ; 
in another half-hour he should be at; 
Altheas cottage. Thither lie imme¬ 
diately directed his steps, his joyful 
perturbation increasing every moment, 
under the expectation of so soon behold¬ 
ing the beloved object of his tendcrest 
affection, the destined partner of his 
life. The earth scarce yielded to the 
impression of his light footsteps ; the 
stiles remained untouched by the 
active spring with which lie cleared 
them—but his fruitless haste was sud¬ 
denly checked by a voice, from some 
distance supplicating him to stop, lie 
looked back, and perceived, far behind 
him, a poor old peasant, hobbling 
m 4 
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forward as fast as his infirmities 
would permit. Justinian immediately 
returned to meet him, and recognised 
one of the many objects of his bounty, 
lie bade him stop to recover himself, 
for the old man was so exhausted with 
the exertions he had made to overtake 
Mr. Lansdowne, that he had neither 
breath, nor power, to speak, and could 
only take oft' his hat, and lean trem¬ 
bling on his staff, casting a supplicat¬ 
ing glance on the countenance that 
beamed benevolence on his aged head, 
whose grey hairs fluttered in the 
wind. 

Justinian expressed his regret, that 
he had not been aware of the pursuit; 
at length the old man spoke, though 
still with difficulty. His prolix narra¬ 
tion, interspersed with innumerable 
apologies for having called after Mr. 
Lansdowne, amounted in substance 
to the following effect. His wife was 
extremely ill and apprehended a fatal 
termination to her complaint, and had 
been much distressed lest Justinian 
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should not return in time for her to 
have the benefit of his attendance and 
prayers. In the faint hope, that he 
might arrive sooner than expected—the 
old man had watched lor the coach, at 
a little distance, but Justinian had 
flown off so rapidly on alighting, as 
soon to leave his pursuer far behind. 
The suppliant terminated his appeal 
with an observation that, as his reve¬ 
rence seemed in a great hurry, a few 
hours after would be time enough, or 
perhaps the next morning. 

“ Is not your wife supposed to be in 
actual danger r” asked Justinian. 

The old man shook his head, the 
muscles of his furrowed features were 
slightly convulsed, and he brushed the 
sleeve of his smock-frock across his 
eyes. 

Justinian bade him follow at his 
leisure, and instantly changed the di¬ 
rection of his steps and pursued the 
path to the cottager's abode. It was 
widely separated from that he was so 
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anxious to reach, and he immediately 
foresaw the entire disappointment of 
his hopes of beholding Althea on that 
evening, as he calculated that he could 
not fuliilhis duty and be with her much 
before ten o’clock, at which hour Mrs. 
Selwyn retired to rest; and though her 
young friend generally sat up later, it 
would not be a season for Justinian to 
present himself. The poor invalid was 
revived both in mind, and body, by 
his salutary and unexpected visit; she 
was not indeed so ill as he had expected 
to find her, but he could not have 
forgiven himself, had he omitted to see 
her on that night, lie again looked 
at his watch on quitting the lonely 
roof, and revolving the considerations 
that had before occurred, lie reluc¬ 
tantly proceeded homeward. 
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CHAPTER XX. 


Althea, whose mind had not been 
tree from agitation since she had dis¬ 
patched her letter, rose very early on 
tile day that it was possible she might 
receive an answer, and though Justi¬ 
nian was expected on the evening of 
that day, and it therefore was not 
probable that he should write, she dis¬ 
patched a most trusty emissary to the 
Post Office, and anxiously watched for 
his return. It was earlier than her 
usual breakfast hour, when she per¬ 
ceived Justinian himself swiftly ap¬ 
proaching. It needed not the sight of 
her loved form, visible at the window, 
to accelerate his steps. Tor a moment 
Althea felt quite overpowered with 
confusion, but the next, remembering 
w hat was due to Justinian, and above 
affectation, she obeyed her feelings. 
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and received him as the acknowledged 
object of her choice, and future hus¬ 
band. 

Their mutual felicity was too com¬ 
plete to admit augmentation at that 
period; so that when Althea learnt how 
fortune had smiled on Justinian, she 
only exulted in having owned her pre¬ 
dilection ere that circumstance was 
known to her ; that he had regained 
his brother’s confidence gave her much 
pleasure. 

Justinian had found a letter at home, 
from one of his earliest friends in Ame¬ 
rica : it contained information of the 
death of Marian’s second husband, 
who had engaged in a mercantile con¬ 
cern, with the money arising from the 
property which he had no right to, 
and in some transaction with the In¬ 
dians had given them offence, who 
subsequently contrived his death by 
means too horrible to be related. 

If with the same celerity which 
bears us back through retrospective 
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ages, we now spring forward, over a 
few brief years of bliss, as pure as 
mortals ever tasted, we may behold 
Lord St. Maurice presenting a strong, 
if not a perfect resemblance, of that 
distinguished genuine nobleman, once 
pictured by his brother as the model on 
which to form himself, at a period 
when he seemed destined to till an 
exalted worldly station. Under his 
influence Lord St. Maurice had become 
what he now was — the munificent 
patron of every public means of bene¬ 
fiting his fellow creatures, even to the 
“ ends of the earth,” and the never 
failing friend of every individual, who 
merited encouragement or relief. The 
largest portion of his time was spent at 
his principal estate: over the adjacent 
parish his beloved brother now pre¬ 
sided, in possession of the living in the 
gift of his family, llis foj mer one, J us- 
tinian had resigned, a voluntary gift, 
to an excellent, unbenificed clerical 
friend, who was well calculated to sue- 
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ceed him. True, his talents were not 
so brilliant, nor was his eloquence so 
forcible; but he thoroughly understood, 
and ably expounded the doctrine lie’ 
was appointed to preach; and as per¬ 
fectly supported the character it 
exacted. Justinian had long- since 
taught his hearers, that it was not the 
charm of a favourite preacher, that 
should attract them to church, hut a 
regular spirit of devotion which should 
actuate their constant attention to pub¬ 
lic, as well as private duty. Many 
who had been drawn to hear him on 
account of his reputation, were by him 
so instructed, as to listen to his 
successor, in the pure spirit of religion. 
Thus -was exemplified, the benefit of 
that powerful rhetoric, which can 
arouse the sluggish soul, and also 
clear and prepare the heart for the 
reception of pious instruction, from 
every solid and respectable source, 
however unadorned. 

The Parsonage, which he himseli 
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had planned, was not the scene oh 
Justinian’s anticipated happiness; for 
t the period of his marriage, he re¬ 
moved to his new living, and Althea, 
his devoted wife, rejoiced in quitting 
a neighbourhood which had been the 
theatre of much that she wished to 
forget. Both were delighted with 
every thing that, met their eyes, in 
and about their future residence. A 
worthy predecessor had left Justinian 
•omparatively little to do; the scene 
was every thing his heart, and taste, 
approved : and the view of his bro¬ 
ther's princely mansion completed the 
charms of his own comfortable and 
elegant abode. There might be seen 
plenty without extravagance, cheer¬ 
fulness without levity, charity without 
ostentation, piety without formality, 
and pure Christianity as a steady lamp 
illuminating all, shining through each, 
and tempering every sentiment and 
sensation. 

As years passed on, Justinian and 
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Altliea proved that temporal hap¬ 
piness is not incompatible with the 
pursuit of eternal felicity, but on the 
contrary, can only be experienced in 
reality, when built on the anticipation 
of that inestimable gift. 

Lord St. Maurice was not less happy 
in domestic life, though denied the 
blessings Justinian possessed in being 
a father; but St. Maurice Avas so 
devoted to his brother's children, that 
he could not wish for offspring of his 
own. His exalted opinion of .-Justi¬ 
nian, his admiration, his enthusiasm, 
when he became the subject of conver¬ 
sation, may best be shewn by his 
reply to one of his own earlier asso¬ 
ciates, who paid him a chance visit. 
The guest expressed some apprehen¬ 
sion at the prospect of being intro¬ 
duced to Mr. Lansdowne, on the 
grounds, of having heard, that he was 
a strict clergyman (as the speaker de¬ 
signated him) and a profound scholar ; 
he added—“ I had always an abhor- 
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rcnce of" parsons, and book worms.” 
St. Maurice quickly retorted— 

“ If he is a book-worm, it is a worm 
of the Book of books! Indeed! he 
offers no unapt comparison to what 
draws life, support, and nourishment, 
from such holy sustenance—yes he is, 
if I may so express myself, an infusion, 
an essence, of it; a being formed of 
spirituality, uttering no word that 
does not prove his mighty origin, pass¬ 
ing no hour that does not demonstrate 
whose servant he is ! Go and hear him ; 
you will find in him the standard of 
all preachers, at least in my estimation; 
he is not one of your fashionable poli¬ 
tic dcclaimers, who never prays but 
when lie is obliged, and always 
preaches by measure, rarely exceeding 
his fifteen minutes, lest he should 
weary the nobility; neither is he one 
of those persevering pastors who chime 
over their favourite expressions for an 
hour and a half, and leave their audi- 
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tors wholly unable to make any appli¬ 
cation of what has been said. You 
will hear no O !!! dwelt on, as if, in 
conformity to its shape, it was wit hoc 
termination—an emblem of eternity— 
neither, on the other hand, will you 
hear any flippant prating which be¬ 
trays that the heart is not in the sub¬ 
ject; but you will find that happy, 
happy medium, so desirable, and cer¬ 
tainly not so difficult to be attained, as 
might be imagined, since we so fre- 
quently’meet with it among the minis¬ 
ters of our venerable, distinguished 
and truly Christian church.” 

May every succeeding year witness 
her increasing prosperity, and behold 
in her servants that talent, worth, 
respectability, disinterestedness, humi¬ 
lity, and pure love of God, and of his 
creatures; which by His grace, shall 
maintain and extend the benign in¬ 
fluence of Christianity : and, through 
its hallowed operations, convert the 
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fruitless waste of indifference, into a 
budding garden of promise; and the 
desolate wilderness of superstition, and 
ignorance, into one lovely anti flou¬ 
rishing region of unadulterated Civi¬ 
lization ! 
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